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MANICHAEAN STUDIES 


IF one had sat down in the early years of this century with 
the intention of constructing a bibliography of Manichaeism and 
of setting at the head a list of original Manichaean writings, it 
would have been difficult to know where to begin; the writings 
of the Manichees had long disappeared and there was little, if 
any, expectation of finding them. Yet the secondary sources, 
the books of those who from time to time wrote more or less 
elaborate refutations of the heresy as it menaced Christianity or 
Islam or set themselves to expose its errors on purely philo- 
sophical grounds, are very full, above all S. Augustine ; and I do 
not think that the picture of Manichaean doctrine sketched by 
Augustine could be called either unfinished or inaccurate. There 
are in his anti-Manichaean writings, especially in the Contra 
Epistolam Fundamenti and the Contra Faustum, statements of 
the highest value and fullness made by one who, himself nine 
years a Manichee, had a direct knowledge of his subject and was 
able frequently to quote from written authorities. He has writ 
the outlines large ; and if, because it was alien to his purpose, he 
has omitted to give us much detail, we are able now, from our 
primary sources, and are likely to be still better able in the near 
future, to fill in the details without having to alter the main 
contours of Augustine’s picture. And Augustine does not stand 
alone. S. Ephraim quotes from Manichaean books and moreover 
is writing in Mani’s own language; Epiphanius, and especially 
his main source Hegemonius, gives a report of Manichaeism set 
in the mouth of a Manichee, Turbo, who is afterwards converted 
to Christianity, together with a letter from Mani beginning in the 
orthodox style, ‘ Mani, the apostle of Jesus Christ’. For all its 
dramatic form and content I do not see that the account of Hege- 
monius is not among the most valuable that we have and, though 
generally the details he gives must be treated withextreme caution, 
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in some respects his evidence can be proved to be accurate and 
his authority unimpeachably sound. The works of Alexander of 
Lycopolis, Titus of Bostra, and Serapion of Thmuis attack Mani 
on philosophical grounds and, though theyare valuable historically 
in subjecting Mani’s fundamental dualism toan examination of 
some dialectical subtlety, they supply us with little detailed 
information. Of the three Titus of Bostra has been latterly most 
neglected, though since 1925 the materials for a new edition are 
at hand. But Augustine emerges clearly as the most important 
of the secondary sources, and the Tiibingen book of F. C. Baur, 
based four-square on him, is still, after more than a century, 
among the best books on Manichaeism in existence. 

A further source of great value in which Manichaean originals 
are used is to be found in Pognon’s /uscriptions mandaites des coupes 
de Khouabir; bar Konai’s account of the Manichaean cosmogony 
has been very fully studied by Franz Cumont in Recherches sur 
le Manichéisme. In 1862 Gustav Fliigel made accessible a highly 
important account by a tenth-century Arabic writer, and Kessler 
and Guidi have edited Arabic narratives which incorporate Mani- 
chaean material. It is from the tenth-century Fihrist that we 
learn what Mani’s own writings were, as also from Kessler's 
sources and the Chronology of Albirdni in the east, from Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Timotheus of Constantinople, and the two great 
formulas of recantation, in the west. His books were seven in 
number, of which six were composed in Syriac and one, the 
Shapirakan, in Persian. 

But, if in the year 1900 there was next to nothing in the way of 
original Manichaean documents, the last thirty-eight years have 
produced a multitudinous and varied collection. Archaeological 
expeditions from France, Germany, Russia, and England were 
sent out to excavate in Central Asia and Chinese Turkestan ; and 
a vast amount of documents were found, notably by von Le Coq 
and Sir Aurel Stein, most of them fragments of Manichaean books 
used by the communities which established themselves in the east 
as they were driven out of Persia by Bahram and his successors. 
Dr Burkitt, writing in 1924, has given an account of the dis- 
coveries, both of manuscripts and frescoes, made chiefly in Tuen- 
huang, Turfan, and Chotsko. Chotsko appears to have been the 
chief centre of Manichaeism among the Uigurs, and richly furnished 
temples, their walls gaily decorated with Manichaean and Buddhist 
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paintings, were unearthed there. The paintings have been pub- 
lished by von le Coq in the two volumes of Die buddhistische 
Spatantike (see especially volume 2, Die manichiaischen Minia- 
turen) and the large volume which gives the full account of his 
excavations, Chotsko. The writings were soon perceived to be 
Manichaean: in 1904 F. W. K. Miiller identified the script of 
specimens sent home to him as a Manichaean adaptation of the 
estrangelo form of Syriac and the language for the most part as 
Iranian in various dialects. But up to 1924 only a very small 
portion of the documents had been published, and Dr Burkitt’s 
account must be supplemented by W. Henning’s article in the 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 1936, 
Neue Materialen zur Geschichte des Manichdismus, in place of 
the complete account of eastern Manichaeism which can only be 
written when all the documents have been made available. The 
pioneer work of C. Salemann and F, W. K. Miiller has cleared 
the way for later scholars, and the initial difficulties of language 
and content which made their work slow have now largely dis- 
appeared. It was Miller who discovered the key without which 
the contents of the Asiatic material would have remained for ever 
inaccessible ; and we owe to him besides an important series of 
publications, chiefly in thte Adhandlungen of the Berlin Academy. 
In 1911 and 1913 the two French scholars Chavannes and Pelliot 
published in the Journal Asiatiqgue important documents relating 
to the history of Manichaeism in China. But only asmall fraction 
of the total material was published. Since 1924 a welcome 
acceleration has been made, at any rate by the Germans. Part 
of the large London Hymn-Roll, written in Chinese and Iranian, 
was published in 1926 by Waldschmidt and Lentz in the Adhanda- 
lungen of the Berlin Academy under the title Die Stellung Jesu 
im Manichéismus. In the same year the Turkologist W. Bang 
edited and translated in Le Muséon a number of Manichaean 
hymns. In the years 1932-1934 three volumes of Mitteliranische 
Manichaica, containing important texts with translations, were 
published from the Machlass of Professor Andreas by Dr Walter 
Henning. In 1933 Waldschmidt and Lentz returned to the attack 
with a further volume of texts, together with translations and 
notes, in the Sitsungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, Mani- 
chiische Dogmatik aus chinesischen und iranischen Texten. Such 
publications as these, and others diffused in the various Oriental 
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Journals, have provided scholars with a great deal of new material 
from the east ; and many, such as Scheftelowitz, Bossuet, Nyberg, 
Andreas, Jackson, Troje, have been led to the conclusion that 
Manichaeism is essentially eastern and Iranian, and that the 
Christian elements in it were superimposed by the founder to 
make it more plausible in Syria and the west. Against this 
judgement Burkitt and H. H. Schaeder set their faces; and the 
one in The Religion of the Manichees and the other through his 
brilliant Urform und Fortbildungen des manichiischen Systems 
contended, in an unfashionable hour, that the Christian elements 
are primary and essential. This view may be established by the 
evidence provided in the recent discoveries of Manichaean docu- 
ments in the west. Before I conclude this brief sketch of the 
available eastern material I should mention a further series of 
texts published by Dr Henning in 1936 in the Abhandlungen at 
Berlin. This he calls Ein manichdisches Bet- und Beichtbuch. 
Let me now turn to the discoveries of new Manichaean docu- 
ments in Egypt written in Coptic. In 1924 F. Bilabel published 
a small Sahidic fragment Uber die Begriinder des Manichdismus, 
identified by Professor Carl Schmidt as a translation of part of 
the account of Manichaeism given by Cyril of Jerusalem (Caze- 
cheses V1 21-24). Just such another papyrus-scrap, written in the 
same dialect, was published in 1929 by Professor Lefort of 
Louvain: it was recognized by Dr H. J. Polotsky as a literal 
translation from Panarion LX VJ of Epiphanius. In 1930 an 
entire Manichaean library was brought to light and an account 
of the discovery was published by Schmidt and Polotsky in 1933, 
in the Sitsungsberichte of the Berlin Academy. Some felléhin, 
searching among the ruined houses of Medinet Madi (perhaps the 
site of the ancient Sokhnoutis, a few hundred yards south of the 
dynastic and Ptolemaic site now being excavated by Professor 
Achille Vogliano), to the south-west of the Fayiim, came by 
chance upon a wooden chest placed in a cellar for concealment, 
which was found on examination to contain the remains of seven 
large papyrus volumes. It is to Professor Carl Schmidt that the 
credit for the discovery belongs. One of the volumes was placed 
before him in 1930 by a Fayfm dealer: in the upper margin he 
could with great difficulty read the word fixedbaAason, ‘the 
Kephalaia’. By chance he happened at the time to be reading 
the proof-sheets of the third volume of Holl’s edition of Epiphanius 
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in the Berlin Corpus, and he recollected that Epiphanius speaks 
of the Kephalaia as one of the works of Mani. But he shrank 
from buying without further evidence so badly preserved a book. 
On his return later he heard that Mr Chester Beatty had bought 
other volumes of similar appearance (the original ‘find’ had by 
this time been divided up among several dealers), and he deter- 
mined at once to trace and purchase the remaining books. All, 
Mr Beatty’s as well as Professor Schmidt’s, were sent to Berlin 
and handed over to Dr Hugo Ibscher, the Papyruskonservator 
in the Agyptisches Museum, who set to work at their reconstruc- 
tion. Of the whole library discovered three and a half volumes 
belong to Mr Beatty and three and a half to Professor Schmidt’s 
part, and these latter were purchased by the Staatliche Museen. 
In addition it was found that a small block from one of the Berlin 
books, not more than a dozen pages, had been acquired by 
Professor Grohmann for the Vienna Museum. 

All these books are in a bad state of preservation, so bad in 
fact that they looked more like torn prayer-mats than papyrus 
volumes. Yet the papyrus they are made of is of singularly high 
quality, and left to themselves the books would undoubtedly have 
lasted for centuries in good condition, like so many of the hieratic 
papyri of the middle and late kingdoms or certain Greek literary 
papyri of Ptolemaic times; but a subtle enemy was at work, for 
the cellar where they were found was periodically exposed to the 
damp, and only the fact that they had been placed together in a 
wooden box prevented their utter destruction. Even so the dry 
papyrus material had acted as a filter and salt crystals had formed, 
with the result that the leaves were stuck together and it was 
impossible to open the books. When the dealers divided each 
book up they had to tear the parts asunder. The books seem to 
have been ripped out of their bindings in antiquity and in conse- 
quence one margin had disappeared, so that on alternate pages 
for the most part the beginning and the end of the lines are more 
often than not destroyed. Ibscher’s task therefore was to prepare 
specimen pages from each of the books and then to reconstitute 
the whole of each by taking the pages apart and setting them 
separately under glass. Of the Berlin books the largest is the 
Kephalaia, the second Mani’s Letzers, the third apparently some 
kind of historical narrative which cannot at present be more 
precisely determined; while the half-volume was found to form 
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with Mr Beatty’s half-volume a homiletic book consisting of Aéyor 
by various writers. The other three London books are (a) the 
Psalm-book, (6) a continuation of the Kephalaia, and (c) a book 
of undetermined contents, perhaps some kind of commentary. 
Their publication was launched by W. Kohlhammer of Stuttgart 
and a special Coptic type was cut, modelled on the hand of the 
Kephalaia: in 1934 Mr Beatty’s half of the homiletic book 
appeared,’ between 1935 and 1937 four Doppellieferungen of the 
Kephalaia* appeared, the first hundred pages the work of Schmidt 
and Polotsky, the second hundred the work of Schmidt and Dr 
Alexander Bohlig ; and this year the second half of the London 
psalm-book (the first half has not yet been reconstituted and 
glassed) is published.* 

The Homilies is not a work of Mani himself, but rather a series 
of compositions emanating from the circle of his disciples. The 
first two Aéyot seem to have been composed in the last five years 
of the third century, the third approximately 300, the remaining 
two are of uncertain date. The first homily is variously entitled 
mAovoc aancancn (the discourse of the prayer) and [nep]nnoc 
ncadasasoc (the lament of Salmaios, who is known to have been 
one of Mani’s first disciples). It is a lamentation for the dead 
Mani, in the form of praise and prayer addressed to the ascended 
Master. The second also has two titles: nAovoc sannag aanoAcasoc 
(the discourse of the great war) and wAovoc nnoyctasoc (the dis- 
course of Koustaios, another early disciple) ; it contains a descrip- 
tion of the end of things prophesied in the gospel. The title of 
the third homily is ‘ 7he Part of the Telling (i.e. story) of the 
Crucifixion’, an account of Mani’s imprisonment and death under 
Bahram I and of the persecution of the Manichaeans under him 
and his successor, ending with the truce made between Manichees 
and the State. The fourth piece contains a eulogy of the pantheon, 
and goes on to depict the entry of Mani into the realm of light. 
Polotsky’s pioneer work is masterly. 

If the Homilies are designed, as it seems, to give instruction to 
neophytes in the history of the founder and to give them an account 
of his judgement and death and the first martyrdoms of the 


} Mam«chiische Handschriften der Sammlung A. Chester Beatty. Band 1. Mani- 
hdische Homilien, herausgegeben von Hans Jacob Polotsky. 
® Manichdische Handschriften der Staatlichen Museen Berlin. Band 1. Kephalaia. 
3 Manichaean Manuscripts in the Chester Beatty Collection, vol. ii. A Manichaean 
Psalm-book, Part II. 
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Manichees, the purpose of the Kepha/aia is very different. It gives 
instruction in Manichaean dogma. It is Lehrbuch of the Mani- 
chaean system. It is detailed, full, precise, and comprehensive. 
The principles, the ramifications, the consequences of that 
stupendous dualism are dispassionately set forth. Nothing is 
omitted. All things in heaven and earth and in that other king- 
dom which in the beginning set itself up against heaven—all are 
explained in the light of Manichaean revelation. It possesses all 
the thoroughness of Lucretius, with none of his poetry and passion. 
In form it is exegetical: Mani is sitting in the circle of his disciples 
and one of them asks a question to which the Teacher gives the 
answer. In the Kephalaia Mani is no longer the apotheosized 
sufferer of the Homilies : he is the instructor of his flock, leading 
them in the way of all truth. The book is divided into chapters, 
each of them numbered, each bearing a short heading summarizing 
its contents; the average length of each is a page and a half or 
rather under three sides. So far nearly two hundred pages of 
text have been published, and the manuscript is estimated to 
contain as much again. In consequence of Professor Schmidt’s 
death the project of printing introductory articles and then 
indices has been deferred, and Dr Béhlig is proceeding with the 
publication of the texts. 

It may be not unjustly complained that the Asiatic texts present 
us with material which is too homogeneous and monotonous to 
be of very great value: what variety they possess consists less 
in their contents than in the languages in which they are written; 
and in fact they have on the whole been found more useful by 
the Oriental philologist than the Religionsforscher. This could 
hardly be said of the Coptic Manichaica. The third published 
volume, the Psalm-book, is as different from the Homilies and 
Kephalaia as they are from each other. The book has nothing 
to do with the Psalms of David, though it contains one or two 
quotations from them. It seems rather to have been inspired by 
the example of Bardaisan and his son Harmonius, of whom we 
are told that they composed a hymn-book of some one hundred 
and fifty hymns for the spreading of Daisanite ideas, a method 
so effective that S. Ephraim was obliged to reply by writing a 
counter-hymn-book for the orthodox. The part of the book now 
published, approximately the second half, contains psalms divided 
into separate groups which are distinguished either by their 
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subject-matter or by their authorship. We have a group of 
Warpol did opor, that is, psalms for various occasions. We have 
a group of wadpol xvpfov “Hpaxdeidov (Heracleides was one of 
Mani’s twelve disciples and, according to Photius, Petrus Siculus, 
and the two Greek formulas, an Egyptian emissary). We have 
psalms by the unknown Syrus. We have a number of psalms to 
Jesus, to whom the soul appeals in the hour of suffering and death. 
But the most fascinating group is the waApoi Bnyartxoi—psalms 
in honour of, and to be sung at, the Béma-festival, the Festival of 
the Judgement. Augustine (Contra Epist. Fundamenti p. 207 
ed. Zycha) tells us at length what that festival is: ‘cum saepe 
a uobis quaererem illo tempore quo uos audiebam, quae causa 
esset quod pascha domini plerumque nulla interdum a paucis 
tepidissima celebritate frequentaretis nullis uigiliis nullo prolixiore 
ieiunio indicto auditoribus nullo denique festiuiore adparatu, cum 
bema uestrum, id est dies quo Manichaeus occisus est, quinque 
gradibus instructo tribunali et pretiosis linteis adornato magnis 
honoribus prosequamini: hoc ergo cum quaererem, responde- 
batur eius diem passionis celebrandum esse qui uere passus esset : 
Christum autem, qui natus non esset, neque ueram sed simulatam 
carnem humanis oculis ostendisset, non pertulisse sed finxisse 
passionem. quis non gemescat homines qui se Christianos dici 
uolunt timere ne polluatur ueritas de uirginis utero et de mendacio 
non timere?’ I have quoted this passage in full because the 
Docetism it exposes is relevant in a later passage ; here, to Saint 
Augustine’s picture of the judgement-seat with five steps, adorned 
with fine linen, we may add certain details from the Psalm-book. 
On the throne a picture of Mani was placed to be adored by the 
worshippers, on it also the holy books were set. The Béma was 
the time in the year for the confession and forgiveness of sins: 
‘We pray thee, merciful God, forgive us our sins’, so a béma- 
hymn begins. ‘O soul, recognize this great sign, that this is the 
sign of the forgiveness of thy sins.’ ‘ Paul, the glorious one, bears 
witness, saying unto thee, “In the Bema of Christ there is no 
respect of persons: willy-nilly we must all come unto it” ’—a 
quasi-quotation of Romans xiv 10, madvres yap mapacrnobpeba 
7@ Bipatt tod Bed. It is the theme of the coming judgement 
(of which the trial of Mani under Bahram I is used to remind the 
worshippers), coupled with the confession of sins and the obtain- 
ment of divine and human forgiveness, that is the main theme 
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of the Béma. ‘May the Judge see thee keéping these command- 
ments and may he honour thee and give thee life. Complete 
forgiveness will he bestow on thee. Come therefore and walk 
on these holy steps.’ ‘May the Béma be for thee a landing- 
place of thy days, a place of cleansing of thy life, an ark (x:Bwrés) 
full of instruction, a ladder to the height, a balance to measure 
thy deeds. Say unto it, “ Blessed art thou, great device (réxvn) 
of the Word, upright Béma of the Judge, the seat of the Fathers 
of Light that are far removed from error, foundation of the sweet 
victory, full of wisdom ”.’ ‘ Our Lord the Paraclete is come, he 
has sat down upon his Béma: let us all pray, my brothers, that 
he may forgive us our sins.’ The Coptic book gives us some 
thirty hymns used at this festival, and Henning’s eastern texts, 
in Ein manichdisches Bet- und Beichtbuch, seem to establish the 
order of the service—a liturgical fragment which he there 
publishes gives the following: A. Hymns and prayers to Mani. 
B. A pause. C. Praise of Mani. D. A pause. E. A copy of 
the gospel is taken by the minister who, with it in his hand, 
bows to Mani (i.e. to the enthroned picture) and to the Elect. 
F. Confession of sins. G. Hymns to Mani and prayers for 
forgiveness. H. The reading of one of Mani’s letters. I. Hymns 
to the Apostle. J. Mahl der Elekten (apparently). K. Nach- 
mahlhymnen. With the material at our disposal we should be 
able to reconstruct the content of the main festival of the Mani- 
chees. 

Another group of psalms presents the Manichaean view of 
Jesus, which was, as the passage from Augustine quoted above 
suggests, uncompromisingly docetic. Jesus was entirely divine: 
He was not born of woman. ‘ Jesus, the new God, to whose hope 
I hang: I have made myself strong upon his coming: he was not 
born in a womb unclean: not even the mighty were counted 
worthy of him that he should dwell beneath their roof (cf. Luke 
vii 2-6): how much less should he be confined in the womb of 
a woman of low degree.’ ‘ Many are the marvels of thy begetting, 
the wonders of thy cross. When I say “ thy begetting”, yet 
who created thee?’ Irony and scorn are poured on those who 
taught that Jesus was born of Mary: ‘ Heaven and earth were 
made in all their glory ; they came to the Son of God, they cast 
Him into a womb unclean.’ ‘The Father created the sun and 
moon that they might give light ; they came to the beloved Son, 
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they shut Him up in a woman’s womb.” ‘ Who gave light to the 
world those nine months?’ ‘Shall I lay waste a kingdom that 
I may furnish a woman’s womb?’: that is, if Christ was born 
in a woman’s womb, He cannot be divine; the whole structure of 
His royal origin is brought tumbling to the ground by the 
assertion. Christ was to the Manichees a phantom on earth, 
not of real flesh and blood and bones and sinews. His passion 
was a semblance only and it was no real body that suffered and 
was buried. ‘By His resurrection He opened the doors that 
were shut. He broke the gates and bars of Hell. Death sought 
in Him, it found nothing that belonged to it. It found not bone 
and sinew which it consumes daily. It found not flesh and blood 
on which it feeds. In Him it found not its likeness, lust and fire. 
A oxijpa is what it found, as it were a mask.’ ‘Amen, I was 
seized: amen again, I was not seized. Amen, I was judged: 
amen again, I was not judged. Amen I was pierced, amen again, 
I was not pierced. Amen, I suffered: amen again, I did not 
suffer. The particular impact which Christianity had on the 
Manichaean system may be gauged from such psalms as these ; 
secondly, from the occurrence of a large number of references 
to the New Testament apocrypha; thirdly, from the frequent 
quotations from the Gospels, which seem to show a diatessaronic 
influence, as well as from the Epistles. 

How do these Coptic books compare with the books which 
Mani himself is alleged to have written? It was thought at first 
by Schmidt that in the Kephalaia he had recovered in translation 
the work which Epiphanius ascribes to Mani; but this view is 
now abandoned, though the exact relation between the two is 
not at present clear. In the Kephalaia itself! a list of the five 
great, that is, chief, writings is to be found: the Living Gospel, 
the Treasure of Life, the Pragmateia, the Book of the Mysteries, 
the Writing (ypagq) of the Giants; and to these are added the 
Letters (4 ra@v émirrod@v duds), while a seventh is not clear. These 
six are repeated elsewhere in the Kephalaia (5. 22 ff) in the same 
order, as also in the Homilies (25. 1 ff). The Psalm-book contains 
the same list in a curious form: Mani is compared to a physician 
and his books to the tools of his trade: ‘ He has the antidote 
that is good for every affection, there are twenty-two mixtures 
in his antidote, namely his Great Gospel (there were, as we know 

1 See Ein Mani-Fund, pp. 34 ff. 
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from AlbirQni, twenty-two chapters in the Gospel), the good 
news of all them that belong to the Light. The 7hesaurus, the 
treasure of life, is his water-pot (Aaxdyn); the Pragmateia is his 
soft sponge that wipes wounds away, The Book of the Mysteries 
is his surgical knife (é¢xpddiov): the Book of the Giants his good 
swabs.’ This seems to be the original order of the writings: at 
the top stands the Great Gospel, referred to elsewhere in the 
Psalm-book as ‘the king of the writings, his new testament, the 
manna of the skies, the inheritance of life’; and this order is 
preserved in the lists given by Cyril of Jerusalem, Petrus Seculus 
and Photius, Timotheus of Constantinople, and both the Greek 
formulas of abjuration, as also by the eastern sources used by 
Albirdni. All that we can at present say of the Coptic books is 
that three are certainly not by Mani himself, namely the Kepha- 
laia, the Homilies, and the Psalm-book ; that one, the Letters, 
is almost certainly a translation of Mani’s sixth book ; while the 
remaining three may be, or may contain, translations of any of 
the other six books except perhaps the S/apirakan, which 
seems to be totally unknown in the west. But Mani’s disciples, 
besides being very active missioners, were also very prolific 
writers; and it seems generally, and in the case of the Psalm- 
book and the Homilies it can be proved, that the Coptic books 
are translations of writings perhaps by Mani’s contemporaries, 
perhaps by Manichaeans of the first generation. 

What is the date of these Coptic books? When was the Coptic 
translation made? In what language were the books originally 
written? Was the Coptic translation made from Greek or 
from Syriac? When did Manichaeism first come into Egypt ?>— 
These are questions which cannot yet be answered with any 
certainty ; for none of the Coptic books, so far as we know, is 
dated and no account of the history of the Manichaean mission 
in Egypt is contained in them. But we have a fair amount of 
miscellaneous evidence bearing on these questions, and one may 
suggest a tentative answer. There is little doubt that Manichaean 
missionaries came quite early into Egypt and gained large 
numbers of converts: we know from Alexander of Lycopolis 
and from Hegemonius that Mani himself sent disciples there. 
If we can believe Brinkmann, Alexander was writing about the 
year 300: the implication is that he was already in contact 
with Manichaeism about that time and felt impelled to issue a 
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refutation. Bardy, writing in the Dictionnaire de Théologie catholi- 
que,reminds us that Serapion of Thmuis and Didymus encountered 
Manichaeans in such numbers during the fourth century that 
they felt it imperative to write books against them; while the 
commentator Aphthonius (according to Philostorgus), ‘ se rendit 
assez célébre 4 Alexandrie pour qu’Aéce d’Antioch vint engager 
avec lui une controverse’. At the same time, on the authority 
of Epiphanius, Hierakas of Leontopolis converted a large number 
of disciples to the Manichaean religion. But the most exciting 
piece of evidence for an early date is provided by a papyrus 
fragment of Egyptian provenance, which has lately been published 
by Mr C. H. Roberts in the third volume of Greek Papyri in the 
John Rylands Library. This is a letter, written by a bishop, 
against the Manichees ; and Mr Roberts, whose authority in such 
matters is very weighty, assigns it on palaeographic grounds to 
the last quarter of the third century. 

Unfortunately Coptic palaeography is not so exact a science 
as Greek palaeography, and it is not possible to say with any 
certainty to what age the writing of the Coptic books belongs. 
Schmidt is inclined to assign it to the second half of the fourth 
century, Polotsky to the fifth. I think we may be sure that the 
various hands are at any rate all earlier than the sixth century, 
for the tendency to exaggerate certain letters, which then begins 
to disfigure so many Coptic books, is nowhere visible. We 
assume, therefore, that the Coptic scribes were at work on these 
volumes earlier than 500 and later than 280. They are good 
scribes and their errors are few, and the various palaeographic 
mistakes to which texts are heir through continual copying are 
almost wholly absent, certainly from the three published books. 
Again, the numerous Greek loan-words, which in Coptic generally 
present a mutilated and sometimes barely recognizable appear- 
ance, are unusually well spelt ; in the majority of Coptic books 
assignable to the sixth century and later Greek words are on the 
whole misspelt, owing to successive copying by native scribes. 
Thus in the Psalm-book I have found only three inaccuracies— 
mapapuBorn and kadndypa for the usual wapeymoAy and yakedypa 
and the queer form dmoBdAcapov. The inference is that our 
manuscripts lie very near to the autograph of the Coptic translator. 

We have seen already that Mani’s own writings were composed 
in Syriac, and it is an easy assumption that his immediate disciples 
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also wrote in Syriac. Indeed, fragments of Syriac Manichaean 
books have been discovered in Egypt itself: these are to be found 
in an appendix to Dr Burkitt’s book. Of the five small vellum 
scraps belonging to Mr W. E. Crum, Dr Burkitt writes : ‘ the most 
interesting word here is athalya, for athalya means “ eclipse” (or 
possibly “‘ dragon”, as an astronomical term). The nature of the 
argument in the text cannot be recovered, but its subject was 
evidentlyastronomical.’ This same word occurs ina fuller context 
in the Psalm-book, in an account of the Crucifixion: ‘they gave 
him vinegar and myrrh to drink, they pierced him with the spear ; 
the sun withdrew its light and clothed itself with the athalya’. 
According to Brockelmann athalya is ‘ea stella quae solem tegens 
eclipsim efficit’, But if the Coptic books were originally composed 
in Syriac, it would be unprecedented if the translation were made 
directly from the original without the intermediation of a Greek 
version. 

I suggest the following tentative answer to these problems: 
some years before the end of the third century Manichaean 
missionaries came into the delta to preach their new religion, 
bringing with them their sacred books written in Syriac. These 
they translated into Greek with the object of gaining converts 
among the Greek-speaking inhabitants of the important towns. 
As the menace to orthodoxy grew, measures were taken to combat 
it, and Mr Roberts’s anti-Manichaean letter was composed. The 
Manichees now journeyed south and translated their books into 
Coptic as they came among people who did not know Greek: the 
dialect used in all the books is the sub-Achmimic, which was 
to be heard in the neighbourhood of Lycopolis or possibly farther 
south. At this time Alexander wrote his polemic, in spite of 
which the Egyptians were attracted in large numbers to the new 
faith and more than one churchman composed treatises to fight 
it. Finally, when and why it is impossible to say, the books in 
use among the Manichaeans in the south were taken to Medinet 
Madi in the Fayim where they were found: were the site to be 
systematically excavated, archaeological evidences of a Mani- 
chaean community might be discovered there also. 

C. R. C. ALLBERRY. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE EUCHARISTIC PRAYER OF HIPPOLYTUS 


THE scope of this paper is not directly liturgical ; it has for its aim 
simply to illustrate the language and ideas of the eucharistic prayer 
found in the Afostolic Tradition of Hippolytus from that writer’s other 
works, from the writings of St Irenaeus to whom Hippolytus was 
greatly indebted, and from any other early sources which may help to 
an understanding of it. One result hoped from such a study is the 
removal of any doubts which may still linger as to the authorship of 
the prayer and of the treatise to which it belongs; another is, that 
some fresh light may be thrown on the meaning of certain passages. 
The paper will therefore consist mainly of notes on the text of the 
prayer taken clause by clause. 

As the original Greek is lost, the textual basis must be the ancient 
Latin version in the Verona palimpsest, edited by E. Hauler in rgoo.' 
This is first given in extenso, followed by an attempted reconstruction 
of the underlying Greek. Next are added a series of extracts from the 
Apostolic Constitutions (A.C.), in which some of the language of the 
prayer (more or less modified) has been embodied. And, lastly, a 
translation is given of that part of the Zestamentum Domini (Test.) 
which contains the prayer nearly in its entirety. Of the Ethiopic 
version English and Latin translations may be read in G. Horner’s 
Statutes of the Apostles (p. 140) and Funk’s Didascalia et Constitutiones 
Apostolorum (ii 99). ‘To this version reference will be made where it 
seems to offer help; but as it is removed by one or more stages from 
the original Greek and, as I have no knowledge of Ethiopic by which 
to control the modern translations, little would be gained by copying 
either of those translations here. The Syriac of the Zéstamentum, on 
the other hand, is a direct translation from the Greek of that document, 
and of the methods of Syriac translators I have some experience. As 
to the essay at reconstructing the Greek of the prayer, I know that 
such ‘ retranslations’ are too often only misleading ; but in the present 
case there are so many aids to hand that it seemed excusable to yield 
to temptation and try to piece together the original words of this 
venerable formula. At all events, what is here offered will serve as a 
basis of reference for the notes which follow, and the notes will shew 
what degree of probability there may be for this or that particular 
rendering where any real doubt arises. I may mention that my 


1 Didascaliae Apostolorum fragmenta veronensia latina, pages LXIX-LXX of the 
surviving fragments as numbered in Hauler’s margins. 
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version, in all but a few details, was made more than fifteen years ago, 
and is independent of that given by Dr H. Lietzmann on page 175 of 
his Messe und Herrenmahl, 1926. 

Irenaeus on the Heresies is cited according to Harvey’s edition ; his 
Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching by the chapters and in the 
English translation from the Armenian given by Dr Armitage Robinson 
(S.P.C.K., 1920). Of the works of Hippolytus to be referred to all 
are in vols. i and iii of the Berlin H/ippolytus except the following : the 
contra Noetum and the de Universo (or adv. Graecos)* are to be found 
in Migne P. Gr. x (I have not at hand Lagarde’s text except for a few 
passages); the Blessings of Jacob in Greek in “Texte u. Untersuchungen ’ 
3 R. 8, no. 1, and the same in a German translation from the Georgian 
version, ibid. N. F. 11, no. 1, there followed by the Béssings of Moses 
from the same source. These two sets of Blessings are cited by the 
pages, not the chapters, of the editions mentioned. 


TEXTUAL SOURCES 


1. Zhe Verona Latin 


Qui cumque factus fuerit episcopus, omnes (ei) os offerant pacis, salu- 
tantes eum quia dignus effectus est. Illi vero offerant diacones oblationem:* 
quigue inponens manus in eam cum omni praesbyterio dicat gratias agens: 


5 Dominus vobiscum. 

Et omnes dicant: 
Et cum spiritu tuo. 
Susum corda. 
Habemus ad Dominum. 
Gratias agamus Domino. 
Dignum et iustum est. 

Et sic iam prosequatur : 


Gratias tibi referimus, Deus, per dilectum puerum tuum Iesum 
Christum, quem in ultimis temporibus misisti nobis salvatorem et 
15 redemptorem et angelum voluntatis tuae: qui est verbum tuum in- 
separabilem per quem omnia fecisti, et bene placitum tibi fuit, misisti 
de caelo in matricem virginis : quique in utero habitus incarnatus est 
et filius tibi ostensus est ex spiritu sancto et virgine natus: qui vo- 


1 The authenticity of this fragment has been questioned, but with Lightfoot 
(S. Clement of Rome, ii 395-6) I hold it to be certainly genuine—from the work 
referred to by Hippolytus himself in Philos. x 32 as Mepi rijs row wayrds obdoias, and 
described on his chair as mpos €AAnvas kat mpos TAaTava n Kat wept Tov mayTos. As 
Lightfoot says, ‘the resemblances of language and substance bespeak the same 
authorship with the Philosophumena, even if we had not the author’s own certifica- 
tion’. 

2 ‘oblationes’ cod. 
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luntatem tuam conplens et populum sanctum tibi adquirens extendit 
manus cum pateretur, ut a passione liberaret eos qui in te crediderunt: 
qui cumque traderetur voluntariae passioni, ut mortem solvat et vincula 
diabuli dirumpat et infernum calcet et iustos inluminet et terminum 
figat et resurrectionem manifestet, accipiens panem gratias tibi agens 
dixit: Accipite, manducate: hoc est corpus meum quod pro vobis 
confringetur. Similiter et calicem dicens: Hic est sanguis meus qui 
pro vobis effunditur: quando hoc facitis, meam commemorationem 
facitis. 

Memores igitur mortis et resurrectionis eius offerimus tibi panem et 
calicem gratias tibi agentes quia nos dignos habuisti adstare coram te 
et tibi ministrare. Et petimus ut mittas spiritum tuum sanctum in 
oblationem sanctae ecclesiae: in unum congregans des omnibus qui 
percipiunt sanctis in repletionem spiritus sancti ad confirmationem 
fidei in veritate: ut te laudemus et glorificemus per puerum tuum 
Iesum Christum, per quem tibi gloria et honor, patri et filio cum sancto 
spiritu, in sancta ecclesia [tua] et nunc et in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen. 


2. Attempted restoration of the underlying Greek 
‘O wipwos peP ipor. 
Kai pera tov rvevparos cov. 
"Avw Tas xapdias. 
"Exopev pos Tov Kiprov. 
> , nn ’ 
Evxaptoryo wpe TO Kupiw. 
a 
Afgwov Kai dixatov. 
Evyxapwototpév cor, 6 Oeds, dca Tod Hyamrnpevov raidds gov ‘Incod Xpiotot 
Xapirroipe cor, ’ yryarnp nood Xpurrot, 
iv iorépos Karpois eLaréorerAas Hiv owripa Kai Avtpwri Kai dyyedov 
BovAjs vou" bv irdpxovra Adyov gov dxwpurtov, de ob Ta ravTa éroinaas, 
> 2 4 » 5 Jf >? > a _? rd 4 ° £93 2 
kal evapeorov co. vta’ dmréoreAas am’ oipavod cis pyrpav mapbévov’ 6 dé év 
4 > , > , ‘ 7 > ’ > , « , 4 
yaotpi éxopevos éoapxaiby Kai vids cor dredeixOn ex mveipatos dyiov Kai 
, a a ‘ s , > col 4 ‘ A , 
mapbévov yevvnbeis’ bs 7d OéAnpad cov émredav Kai Aady Gyov gor Tepe 
mowvpevos éferewe Tas xeipas év TO rabkiv, iva mabovs pianta Tors éxi oe 
, —— se , , ” , , . . 
mwemurrevxoras’ ds mapadobeis Exovoiy aba, iva Oavatrov Avon Kai Seopa 
d:aBorov pygy xai adyv xataratycy Kai dixaiovs gdwraywyjoy* Kai Spov 
mnéy kai dvaoracw pavepwon, AaBwv dprov eiyapurrncas or elrev’ AGBere, 
payete’ TovTdé gate TO GHpd pov 7d trip tpav Opyrropevov. dcavrws Kai 
7) morypiov, A€ywv’ ToiTd éote TO aluad pov Td imip ipav éxxvvvopevov" 
Grav TovTO ToLnTE, THY Eun avapvnow Tote. 
pepvnpevor toivuv tod Gavarov Kai THs dvarTtacews aitod mpordépopev 
oot Tov dprov Kal TO ToTHptov, cbxapioTowTés wor ep’ ols KaTyn~iwoas Hpas 


1 See notes in loc. (pp. 356-7). 2 See notes (pp. 361-2). 
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éordvat évuridv gov Kai ieparevew vor. Kai agwodpev oe Srws drooreiAys * 
TO mvedpd gov TO aywv éxi Thy mpoodopay Tis dyias éxxAyoias’ cis &v 
awayayav Sums maou ois peraraBoriow ayios cis tANpwow Tvedparos 
dyiov mpos BeBaiwow wiorews ev rH GAnOeia, va ct aivapev Kai do€a- 
Lopev da tod rasdds cov Tncod Xpiorod, 80 of coi 4 Sd€a Kai % TYysH, TaTpi 
kai vid ov dyiy rvedpart, év tH ayia éxxAnoia [cov] kai viv cai cis Tors 
ai@vas Tov aiwvwv. dpyv. 


3- The Apostolic Constitutions 


[The eucharistic prayer of Hippolytus, as well as other parts of his 
Apostolic Tradition, has been drawn upon to some extent by the author 
of the Apostolic Constitutions. The following list of phrases from 
that source (viii 12, 31-39 in Funk’s edition) will provide authority for 
some of the restorations attempted above, and especially in the latter 
part of the prayer. Where the wording, though not necessarily the 
order or construction, answers closely to the Latin version, thick type 
is used. | 


§ 31 Kai yéyover év phtpa wapBévou . . . xai éoapxdby . . 

§ 32 7d Oédnpd cou éwhypwcoer .. . 

§ 33 of ovyxwpioe wapadobeis TiAdrw. . . va wdBous Adoy Kai Savarou 
ef€Anrat tovrous &¢ ods wapeyévero Kal pyty Ta Seopa tod SiaBddou Kai 
pionra tovs dvOpwrous éx THs drdrys airod ....? Earlier (§ 20) we have 
dpov Oavarov Yas. 

§ 36 Oputrépevoy. 

§ 37 dcattws kai rd wormpiov . . . éxxuvdpevov . . . rodTo wovetre eis Thy 
epi dvdpynov. 

§ 38 pepynpévor roivuy rov wafovs abrod xai rod Bavdrou kal ris éx 
vexpav dvactdcews .. . mpoopépopdy cor. . . Tdv Gptrov rovrov Kai Td wort- 
ptov tovro, edxaptoroivtés cor 3: airod ep’ ols Katytiwoas pas éordvar 
évemridv vou Kai ieparevev cor. 

§ 39 (immediately following) xai dftodpdv oe Stws eipevaas exiBreyys eri 
Ta mpoxeipeva Spa Taira évwmidv cov, ad b dvevdens Oeds, Kal eddoxnoys 
éx’ abrois eis Tiywqvy Tod Xpurrod cov cai Kataméwys 7d Gydv cou mvedpa 
émi thy Ovoiay tavtny, Tov papripa tav Tabnpatwv Tov Kupiov "Incod, Srws 

1 See notes (p. 363). 

2 A.C, here, while preserving certain words, has rewritten the passage and 
evidently transposed some of the verbs. For instance, iva ma@ous Avoy can hardly 
represent ‘ ut a passione /iberaret’, and Avon is wanted for ‘ ut mortem solvat’ just 
after. Ihave ventured therefore to render the former phrase by iva ma@ous pionra, 
‘liberare’ being a common rendering of jvecda. With the last clause in A.C. 


compare the Acts of Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonica § 5, «al Jvodyevov has ris 
mAavns Tov biaBdAov. 
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dropyvyn Tov dprov TovTrovy capa tov Xpurrod gov Kai Td roTypiov TovTo 
alua rod Xpurrod gov’ iva of perahaBdvtes airod BeBaww0dow mpds 
eioéBecav . 


4. The Testamentum Domini i 23 


[Shorter additions to the original prayer, as represented by the 
Latin and Ethiopic versions, are printed in #fa/ics ; two or three lengthy 
insertions, here omitted, are indicated by dots. Syriac has no article, 
so that ‘the’ and ‘(the)’ in the following translation do not necessarily 
suggest its presence in the underlying Greek. ] 


We thank thee, O God, .. . and the Father of thine only-begotien, our 
vedeemer, whom in the last times thou didst send unto us a redeemer 
and proclaimer of thy purpose.’. . . Zhou, Lord, thy Word [accus.], the 
sharer of thy counsel and of thy covenant, through whom thou madest 
all things, being well-pleased in him,? didst send into a virginal womb : 
who, being conceived (and) made flesh, was shewn (to be)* thy Son, 
being born from (the) Holy Spirit and from (the) virgin: who, accom- 
plishing thy will‘ and preparing a holy people, extended his hands to 
suffering, that from sufferings and the corruption of death he might 
release them that have hoped in thee: who, when he was being 
delivered up to voluntary suffering, that he might set upright them that 
had stumbled, and find the lost, and quicken the dead, and undo death, 
and burst the bonds of the devil, and accomplish the purpose of the 
Father, and trample upon Hades, and open the way of life, and guide 
the righteous to light, and fix a boundary (or term), and enlighten the 
darkness, and nurture babes, and reveal the resurrection : having taken 
bread he gave to his disciples, saying: Take, eat: this is my body which 
for you is broken unto remission of sins. When ye shall do this, my 
resurrection ye celebrate (lit. make). Also the cup of wine, which he 
mingled, he gave for a type of the blood which was shed for us.° 

(And again he shall say): Remembering therefore ‘Ay death and ‘hy 
resurrection, we offer to thee (the) bread and (the) cup, confessing (or 
giving thanks) to thee, who alone art God eternal and our redeemer, 
forasmuch as* thou hast accounted us worthy’ to stand before thee 

1 Or ‘counsel’, representing BovAy rather than 0éAnua. 

2 Lit. ‘ when thou wast well-pleased in him :’ as if from edoxjoas év air. 

8 So Cooper and Maclean: not ‘apparuit’, as Rahmani translates. The verb 
‘ was shewn’ requires definition : ‘ filius ##bi ostensus est’ Lat. 

* ‘will’: the natural equivalent of @éAnya. 

5 Cf. Hauler LXXIV 7 ff. ‘calicem vino mixtum propter antitypum sanguinis 
quod effusum est pro omnibus qui crediderunt in eum’. 

® Lit. ‘on account of these (things) that’; confirming é¢’ ols of A.C. 

7 The text has es K.uxohals, ‘that thou hast promised us’, which, as Rahmani 
notes, must be corrected to hoaale. 
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and do thee priestly service.’ .. . Grant, then, thai all those who partake 
and receive of thy holy things* may be united /o thee, to the end that 
they may be filled with (the) Holy Spirit for confirming of faith in the 
truth... . 


NOTES 


[The numbers prefixed to these notes refer to the lines of the Latin 
as printed before. Where Hauler is cited the reference is everywhere 
to the Latin fragments of the same document, the Apostolic Tradition, 
unless otherwise indicated. | 


2 Qui cumgue,etc.| Used probably, here and below (I. 21), to repre- 
sent the Gk. relative with participle following: cf. Hauler LX VIII 15 for 
the equivalent ‘quique cum nominatus fuerit’, where A.C. has of évopa- 
aGévros. Or ‘qui cumque’ and ‘quique’ may sometimes perhaps stand 
for 6 3€, 7G 8é€, etc., as apparently ‘ quique’ in line 17. 

2 os offerant pacis| Cf. Hauler LXXIII 32 ‘ offerat osculum’, and 
LXXIV 3 ‘de ore pacem offerant’; also Hippol. B/. of Jacob p. 18, 
where we find simply ordya rpordépey, ‘to give a kiss’; and possibly 
the Latin in each of our three places is only a paraphrase of the same 
expression. 

5, 7 Dominus vobiscum, etc.| Cf. Ruth ii 4, where Boaz greets the 
reapers with xvpuos pcb’ ipov, also Lk. i 28 6 xipuos pera cov. For 
‘with thy spirit’ comp. Gal. vi 18 and Phil. iv 23 % xdpis rod Kvpiov 
(jpav) “Invot Xpurrod pera tod rvevparos bpov. 

8 Susum corda. Habemus ad Dominum] Cf. Cypr. de Orat. Dom. 
31 ‘sacerdos . .. parat fratrum mentes dicendo : Susum corda, ut dum 
respondet plebs: Habemus ad Dominum’, etc. The spelling ‘ susum’ 
is that found also in the chief MSS of Cyprian and printed by Hartel. 
For rij xapdiav éxew mpds tov Kipwov see Hermas Vis. iii ro. 9 and 
Mand. x 1. 6. The late Dr Armitage Robinson used to say that 
‘sursum corda habere’ is native Latin and could not have originated 
in Greek. It is interesting at least to note that the expression is first 
met with at Rome and in Africa. Possibly there is some remote 
dependence on Lam. iii 41 dvaAdBwpev xapdias jpdv éri yepov mpos 
tymAdov év otpava. 

11 Dignum et iustum est| For the pair of adjectives dgvos xai dixacos 
see Hippol. in Dan. iii 4, and for the corresponding adverbs 7d. ii 29 ; 
also Didascalia vi 14 (‘dignae et iustae’ (sic) Lat., dgiws xai dixaiws 


1 A denominative verb from ‘ priest’: leparevdew A.C. 

2 «des omnibus qui percipiunt sanctis’ Lat. The word dy/os, ‘saints’, i.e. the 
faithful (as often in Hippolytus), is taken in Test, to mean the mysteries or conse- 
crated elements, according to later usage. 
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A.C.) ; but in none of these passages is there any trace of a liturgical 
allusion. 

14-18 guem in ultimis temporibus ... natus| Cf. Gal. iv 4; and 
with the whole passage comp. Hippol. ¢. Woet. 17 or els éoriv 6 rarip, 
@ mdperte Adyos, 8° ob ta wavta eroinoer, bv torépors Karpois (Kabds 
elrapev dvwtépw) adrécrerev 6 ratip mpds owrnpiav avOpiruv. ... Kai 
mapwv épavépwoev éavtov, éx wapbévov kai dylov mveipatos Kavos dvOpwros 
yevopevos, and again Philos. x 33 rovrov rov Adyov év tarépas dréoredrev 
6 rarnp. Comp. also Justin Aol. i 63 viv 5& vy xpovos ris iperépas 
dpxis, os mpociropev, da trapSévov avOpwros yevouevos Kata THv TOD TaTpos 
Bovdiy trip cuwrnpias trav murtevovtwv aité. The language in Iren. iii 
1g. 1 also deserves to be compared. 

14~15 misisti nobis salvatorem et redemptorem| Cf. the liturgies of 
‘St James’ (Brightman Z. Z.W. 41 1. 28) and ‘St Basil’ (#. 309 1. 12) 
égarooreiAas owripa Kai AvTpwryv, but in neither case within the ana- 
phora or prayer of consecration. The biblical references given by 
Brightman (viz. Acts vii 35 and 1 John iv 14) do not suffice to explain 
this coincidence, so that it is probable that the phrase in the two 
Greek liturgies was derived from the prayer of Hippolytus. 

15 angelum voluntatis tuae| Probably from dyyeAov Bovdjjs cov, 
with allusion to Isa. ix 6 peydAns Bovdjjs dyyeAos: ‘the messenger of 
thy counsel’ Eth. ; ‘the proclaimer (07 herald) of thy purpose’ Test. 
Cf. Iren. iii 17. 3 ‘magni consilii patris nuntius’, and Hippol. én Dan. 
ii 32, where the fourth in the furnace with the Three Children is 
identified (as already by Irenaeus v 5. 2) with the Divine Logos, called 
by Isaiah ‘ Angel of great counsel’ because He is 6 dvayyeiAas jypiv ra 
Tod matpos pvotypia. See also ibid. iii 9 6 8& Adyos dxovoas Tv Bovdiy 
Tov matpos xataBas dro otipavav To OéAnpa Tov watpds Tois ayyéAous 
dviyyyetrev, and ¢. WVoet. 5 6 mais xai réAcwos avOpwros Kai pdvos dinynod- 
pevos tiv BovAnv tov zatpdés. Justin, too, has much to say about the 
Son as ‘ Angel’ ( Afo/. i 63, Dial. 56, 76, 93, 127, 128). 

15-16 gui est... misisti} Doubtless resting on a Gk. relative and 
participle (as év irdpyovra’) and equivalent to ‘quem, cum esset . . ., 
misisti’. Cf. Test., which represents this construction. 

16 inseparabilem| l.e. dxdpuorov, as in ¢ Noet. 18 5 dydpurtos 
tov matpos. The accus. is taken over mechanically from the Gk., 
and ‘verbum’ (personal) is here construed as masc.: comp. Hauler 
LXXIX 2 ‘et emisit verbum suum inluminantem eos’. 

16 e¢ bene placitum tibi fuit| ‘being well-pleased in him’ Test., 
which would naturally represent etdoxyoas év airo: this, however, may 


1 Comp. Iren. iii 19. 1 ‘verbum existens apud Deum’, and ‘ existens semper 
apud patrem ’, also iii 20. 3 ‘filius Dei dominus noster exisfens verbum patris’, 
where ‘existens’ doubtless stands for imdpyxov. 
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be only a paraphrase of the original expression. The Latin appears 
to represent a continuation of the participial construction noted above ; 
in which case the Gk. would have been xai eddpeordv cou dvra, or the 
equivalent. But Eth. connects the phrase with the act of creation: 
‘ by whom thou, being willing, madest all things’ (Horner), ‘ per quod 
omnia fecisti voluntate tua’ (Funk). It may be, therefore, that the 
Latin represents something like xa6a dpéoxov oo jv (reading perhaps 
xai for xa$a): comp. Hippol. Philos. x 33 xeAevovros rarpos yiverOat 
Koopov TO Kata ev Adyos dweréAa Td dpérxov Ge (So Wendland emends 
the MS which has dzeréAato dpéoxwv 66). Cf. also c. Moet. 14 rarip 
évréAXerat, Adyos droreXel. 

17 incarnatus est| écapxiby A.C. Cf. Iren. iii 18. 3 capxwbévros 
(Lat. ‘incarnato’, and so elsewhere in Lat., as iii 9. 2, 19. 1); Hippol. 
¢. Noet. 4, 17, and B/. of Jacob p. 32. I do not find this verb in 
Goodspeed’s /ndex Patristicus (of the Apostolic Fathers) or his Jndex 
Apologeticus ; Justin employs only capxororeio Pax (Afpol. i 32, 66, Dial. 
45, 84, 100). 

18 filius tibi ostensus est] 1.e. ‘was shewn #0 de thy Son’. Comp. 
Hippol. Bl. of Jacob p. 40 émupaveis 6 vids tod Oeod Kai éx mapbévov 
yervnbeis vids yypws arede(xOn 7G rarpi, mpd Trav aiwvw dei cvvav TE OG, 
which is a comment on Gen. xxxvii 3: Jacob loved Joseph because he 
was the son of his old age; and so the Divine Son by His birth from 
a virgin became as it were the Son of the Father’s old age. Here 
(beyond the parallel contained in vids . . . dwedeixy with the dative) 
we touch a characteristic thought of Hippolytus. Once, though only 
once, he asserts in express terms that the pre-incarnate Logos was not 
yet ‘perfect Son’ of God: ovre yap doapxos xai xa’ éavrov 6 Adyos 
TéAcos fv vids, xairor TéAEos Adyos dv povoyerys, of 7 capt xa’ Eavriv 
dixa tod Adyou iroerivar Hdivato, ba Td ev Adyw Thy ciotacw Exew. 
ovTws obv els vids TéAcwos Oeod epavepwOn (c. Noet. 15). But the same 
thought is latent in other passages ; thus in ¢. Voet. 4 we read éx mvev- 
patos kal mapbévov rédevos vids Geod drodederypévos, and ibid. 11 obros Se 
vous, ds mpoBas év Kéopy édeixvuto mais Geot. And so again in a frag- 
ment which I hold (with Bunsen, Bonwetch, and others) to be certainly 
the end of some work by Hippolytus, and almost certainly the missing 
conclusion of the Philosophumena, namely, the piece of text which 
follows the Epistle to Diognetus as chapters xi-xii,’ in which we read : 
obros (sc. 6 Adyos) 6 dx’ dpyijs, 6 Kawds haveis Kal tadauds cipebeis... 
obros 6 dei, (5) onpepov vids AoywrGeis (xi 4-5). The same concept of 
a progress from Adyos to vids or ais is met with in the de Antichristo 
c. 3, where Hippolytus asks his readers to pray érws & maAat Trois 
paxapiows mpodpyras drexaddvev 5 Tod Geod Adyos, viv airds tadw 6 Tod 

1 See J.T.S, xxxvii (Jan. 1936) pp. 2 ff. 
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Geod mais, 6 mada pev Adyos dy, vuvi Sé Kai dvOpwros 4: Has év Kiopw 
havepwheis, cadnvion vo raira d¢ jpov—i.e. that what the Logos of 
God did of old, He the Same would do now again as the Child of God; 
who formerly was Logos (merely), but now has been manifested as 
man also for our sakes. 

In these passages we notice the recurrence of the verbs ‘to be 
shewn’, ‘shewn forth’ or ‘demonstrated’, ‘manifested’, ‘appear’, 
usually with Adyos as subject and vids or wats as predicate. For this 
feature may be cited in addition ¢. Moet. 17 rapwv épavépwoer éavriv 

. kawds dvOpwros yevopevos (see-above under ll. 14-18), in Dan. iv 
38 iva... vids Oeod Kai vids dvOpwrov dv droday6y, fragment in Eianam 
et Annam iva 6 mpwroroxos Adyos Geo tpwroroKy avOporw cvvarropevos 
dax67. Finally, ‘to be shewn’ is given as a note of the Divine Son, as 
Son : warnp évréAXerat, Adyos aroreXci, vids Se Seixvurar (¢. Woet. 14). 
So in the eucharistic prayer ‘ filius tibi ostensus est’ stands no doubt 
for vids wor dmedeiyOy, and both in idea and expression is entirely 
characteristic of Hippolytus.* 

18 ex spiritu sancto et virgine natus| Comp. Iren. Dem. 40 ‘ He (sc. 
the Word of God) from whom all things are, He who spake with 
Moses—He came into Judaea, generated (/#. sown) from God by the 
Holy Spirit, and born of the Virgin Mary’. This, though not an exact 
parallel, is here quoted because it is the only passage that I know of in 
a writer earlier than Hippolytus by which the formula ‘from the Holy 
Spirit and the Virgin’ can be illustrated. It is the more remarkable, 
therefore, that this formula (often with ‘from the Virgin’in the first 
place) is found over and over again in the extant writings of Hip- 
polytus. I have quoted the chief passages elsewhere in discussing the 
baptismal Creed of Hippolytus,? but they may be repeated here with 
one or two additions : ¢. Woet. 4 é« rveiparos ayiov jv otros & Adyos Kai 
mapOévov eva vidv Geod adrepyacapevos, and again éx mvevipatos kai map- 
Oévov, tb. 17 wapiv épavépwoer éavriv éx rapbévov Kai dy. mv., Philos. viii 
17 (Hermogenes confessed that Christ was the Son of God) xai atrév 
éx wapbévov yeyevnaOa Kai rvevparos, tb. ix 30 (the Jews say that the 
Christ is to be born of the race of David) dAX’ oix éx rapfévov Kai ay. 
mv., Fragm. in Gen, (Berlin ed. vol. i, part 2, p. 59) ore é& dy. mv. wai 
Mapias éyew $n, Fragm. in Psalm. (ib. p. 147) éx tis tapBévov Kai rod 
ay. wv., Fragm. in Prov. (ib. p. 165) &x mv. dy. xai wapbévov yeyevvn- 
pévov. I now add de Antichr. 44 THY .. » Oud mv. ay. cal mapbévov Kauhv 
yevvnow, Bi. of Moses p. 59 ‘von der Jungfrau und dem heiligen Geist’. 


1 As to the theological import of this whole class of passages, I may refer to 
what I have said in the J.7.S. xxxvii p. 8 (Jan. 1936). I had already dealt in 
part with the same subject in The so-called Egyptian Church Order pp. 164-165. 

2 J.T.S. xxv (Jan. 1924) pp. 136-137. 
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Compare also B/. of Jacob p. 32 év xoAia tapOévov ex mv. dy. capxwheis, 
and 7), 42 évraifa dé cipyxev’ cai pytpas ebdoyias tatpds cov Kai pytpds 
gov (Gen. xlix 25 f), iva 3%) vonoys tov Adyov éx dv0 oioviv yeyervjr Oa, éx 
Geot wai éx wapbévov. This last passage seems important for the mean- 
ing to be attached to é« rvevparos dyiov in the others, By this expres- 
sion did Hippolytus intend to denote the Holy Spirit, or the Second 
Divine Person, the Logos Himself? This question cannot be discussed 
here, but it may be noted that elsewhere Hippolytus uses xara mveipa 
over against xara odpxa of the generation of the Logos from the Father 
(c. Moet. 16 and Bi. of Jacob p. 32), and that in ¢. Moet. 4 he says of 
the Son Adyos fv, rvetpa Fv, Sivays Hv, where divas following rvedpa 
seems to indicate that Lk. i 35 is alluded to, and we are reminded of 
Justin’s well-known interpretation of that text in Afo/. i 33. Irenaeus, 
too, speaking of Lot’s progeny, writes: ‘Totum autem significabatur 
per Lot, quoniam semen patris omnium, #d est spiritus Dei, per quem 
facta sunt omnia, commixtus et unitus est carni, hoc est plasmati suo’ 
(iv 48. 2), where ‘spiritus Dei’ can only denote the Logos. (Comp. 
also v 1. 3). 

18 gui voluntatem tuam conplens| Cf. John iv 34, vi 38, etc. I take 
‘conplens’, and ‘ adquirens’ following, to represent Greek present par- 
ticiples closely connecting this and the next clause with the extension 
of the hands on the cross. In A.C. we find 1rd 6éAnpad cov éxAnpwcer, 
followed at once by 1d épyov 6 éwxas aitd éreAciwoe (Joh. xvii 4) ; but 
the original of ‘conplens’ I conjecture to have been rather émreAdr, 
which is several times used by Hippolytus in similar passages and was 
probably so used by Irenaeus before him: comp. im Dan. iii 14 va... 
7d OéAnpa tod warpds éxitreAjra, iv 10 7d Tod idiov waTpds mpdoTaypa 
émredav, de Universo 3 «ai airos BovAnv warps émireAGv Kpirns tapayi- 
verat, and for the idea cf. in Dan. iv 30 ds povos to OéAnpa Tod warps 
éroinoev.”, Compare also Iren. Haer. iv 11. 2 ‘Bonum autem placitum 
patris filius perfecit’, and v 36. 1 ‘Etenim unus filius qui voluntatem 
patris perfecit’. In the Latin Vulgate ‘perficere’ stands for émredeiv 
in 2 Cor. vii 1, viii 6 and 11 (d/s), and Phil. i 6. 

19 et populum sanctum tibt adguirens| Cf. Ep. Barnab. xiv 6 
yéyparra yap ras aité 6 warp évréAAcTat, AvTpwodpevov Hpas éx Tod 
oxdrovs érouudoa éavt@ Aadv aywov, and v 7 (in a context to be cited 
more at length below) xai airds éavrG rov Aady Tov Kawov éropdlur. 
Comp. Lk. i 17 érowsdoa xvpiw adv Katecxevacpévoy, and 1 Pet. ii 9 


1 On this subject see Dr A. Robinson's Introduction to his translation of the 
Demonstration of Irenaeus pp. 31-66. 

2 The Lat. ‘conplens’ may seem to point rather to svpwAnpav, but in Hauler 
LXV 1. 11 we find ‘ inplet’ for épya{era: of the Apost. Ch, Order, and ‘conplens’ 
would be an equally good rendering of émreAay. 
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ZOvos dywv, Aads cis weperoinow (‘gens sancta, populus acquisitionis’ 
Vulg.). In the Vulg. N.T. ‘acquirere’ translates wepuroveio far in Acts 
xx 28 and 1 Tim. iii 13 (and so in the Verona Latin of the Apost. Ch. 
Order, Hauler LXVII 1. 21), while ‘acquisitio’ is invariable (five times) 
for wepiroinars. 

21 extendit manus cum pateretur| Cf. Ep. Barnad. xii 2 Mwvojs ... 
eérewev ras xeipas (as a type of the cross), and 7d. 4, where Isa. Ixv 2 
is quoted as signifying the passion of Christ, dAov tiv jyépay éferéraca 
ras xeipds pov. Justin Afpol. i 35 says with reference to the same text 
"Incois 8& Xpuwrris eerdby ras xeipas cravpwheis.' The onpeiov éxze- 
tdacews év ovpavo of the Didache xvi 6 also most probably refers to the 
cross. Comp. further Iren. Haer. v 17. 4 ds épy tes tov rpoBeBynxorwv, 
dua Tis éxrdcews Tv xElpav Tors dvo Aaois cis Eva Gedv cvvaywv, and iv 
50 ‘et per extensionem manuum dissolvens quidem Amalech, congre- 
gans autem dispersos filios a terminis terrae in ovile patris’ (and 
similarly in Dem. 46), with evident allusion to John xi 52 (iva xai ra 
réxva Tov Oeod Tra Svecxopmicpéva owayayy cis &v). From Hippolytus 
himself we have the following parallels: i Dan. iv 57 (commenting on 
Dan. xii 7) 7d otv éxreivae airov ras dvo xelpas, dua Tovrov 7d wadbos éxé- 
dagev, de Antichr. 61 ds éxreivas ras dyias xeipas eri tS fiw PrAwoe dio 
mrépvyas (Apoc. xii 14). . . tpooxadovpevos ravras Tous cis abrov murte- 
ovras, Bl. of Jacob p. 17 Gn ras wavrwv jpaov dpaprias aitis dvéAaBev 
év TO oTavp@ Tas xeipas Kai Tos Bpaxiovas éxrerdcas. 

21 gui cumgue traderetur voluntariae passioni| Cf. A.C. viii 12. 
33 of (SC. Tod watpés) ovyxwpyoe tapadobeis, where the two first words 
are doubtless a substitute for éxovoiw rafa. In the liturgy of ‘St 
James’ at this point we find pédAdAwy dé rv Exovowww ... Odvarov... 
xaradéxeoOa (Brightman Z.Z.W. 51 ll. 22-23), and in ‘St Basil’ 
pedXrAwv yap ekrévar eri rov Exovorov .. . Odvarov (ib. 327 ll. 23-25). The 
actual expression éxovovov maGos occurs twice in the fifth-century writer 
Gelasius of Cyzicus (Berlin ed. p. 4 1. 18, and p. roo 1. 20), and the 
first of these passages has another verbal coincidence with this part of 
the prayer which will presently be noted. We may compare £Z/. 
Barnab. v 13 abros 8¢ HO€Ance otrw rabeiv. 

21-23 ut mortem solvat ... et resurrectionem manifestet| Comp. Ep. 
Barnab, v 6-7 airis 8% iva xatapynoy tov Odvarov (cf. 2 Tim. i 10) xai 
tiv éx vexpav dvdoracw deify, ore év capxi Se airiv havepwhijva, ime- 
paver, iva Kai Tots matpdow tiv érayyedav aod Kai airds éavtG Tov 
Aady Tov Kawvov éropdlwv éervdeiEy, éxi ris ys Sv, Ste Thy dvaoracw adres 
momoas xpwet. Nearer still to the language and ideas of the prayer is 

1 Justin has many other passages on the cross and its types, but they hardly 


serve to illustrate our present text. For the extension of Moses’ hands against 
Amalek see Dial. gt, 111, 112, 131. 
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Iren. Dem. 38: ‘and He brake the bonds of our fetters. And His light 
appeared and made the darkness of the prison disappear, and hallowed 
our birth and destroyed death, loosing those same feffers in which we were 
enchained. And He manifested the resurrection’. 

The stylistic feature presented by this passage of the prayer, with its 
series of short rhetorical ‘and’-clauses, is entirely characteristic of 
Hippolytus. It will be enough to quote here a single passage, which 
ends with the phrase ‘and manifested the resurrection’: xai xdéparov 
imépewe, xal rewiv 7OeAnoe, Kai dupjv ovx jpvyjcato, Kai trvw Hpéeunoe, 
kai wdQer oix dvreire, cai Oavdtw imijxovoe, kai dvacracw éavépwoev 
(Philos. x 33). Other examples, cited in the /.7:S. for January 1936 
(pp. 11-12), are to be found in the Com. in Dan. i 33, iii 31, iv 58 
(cf. also de Antichr. 64), c. Moet. 18 (nearly identical with a passage in 
the fragment on Ps. ii 7), B/. of Jacob p. 13 ; to which should be added 
Ep. ad Diognet. xi 6 and xii 9, as these two chapters are undoubtedly 
the end of some work by Hippolytus. 

21 et vincula diabuli dirumpat| «ai pyéy ra Seopa rod daBodov A.C., 
but the Latin indicates that here, as in the parallel clauses, the verb 
should come at the end. Comp. Iren. Dem. 38 (already quoted above) 
‘and brake the bonds of our fetters’. 

22 et infernum calcet, et iustos inluminet| Comp. Hauler LXXIX 1-3 
‘qui memor fuit sanctorum suorum et emisit verbum suum inlumi- 
nantem eos’ (with reference to prayer at the ninth hour, when Christ 
died on the cross). In both passages the allusion is clearly to the 
Descent into Hades, and the second of the two makes it probable 
that Hippolytus has in mind the text said by Justin Martyr to have 
been excised by the Jews from their copies of Jeremiah: ‘ The Lord 
God, the Holy One of Israel, remembered His dead which had fallen 
asleep in the earth of burial, and descended to them to proclaim the 
good tidings (evayyeAioucGa) of His salvation’ (Dia/. 72). The same 
is cited five times by Irenaeus (iii 22, iv 36. 1, iv 50, iv 55. 3, V 31. 1), 
who ascribes it in one place to Isaiah, in another to Jeremiah. Cf. 
r Pet. iii 19, iv 6, and compare Hermas Sim. ix 16. 5 of dméaroAot Kai 
oi diddoxadoe .. . Kousnbévtes . . . éxypvgav Kal Tois mpoxexoumnpevors. 
Similarly Gosp. of Peter 10 éxypvéas trois Kxoipwyevors; Hippolytus 
speaks of the Descensus in de Antichr. 26: dri xai év vexpois xateAoyioOn, 
ebayyeAcLopevos tas tév dyiwy Wuxds, and again (id. 45) he says that 
St John Baptist was forerunner of Christ even in Hades, onpaivwv 
péd\rAew Kdxeioe xateXevoeoOar tov owripa AvTpovpevov Tas Tav ayiwv 
Wuxas éx xetpds Tod Gavarov. 

We might have supposed that the Greek verb behind ‘inluminet’ 
was either gwricy (cf. 2 Tim. i 10) or érupavon (Eph. v 14); but Eth. 
has ‘and /ead forth the holy ones’, and Test. ‘and guide the righteous 
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to light’, which seem clearly to indicate gwraywyeiv, and this verb is 
used with reference to the just in Hades by Hippolytus in the 
de Universo c. 1: &dXa ot pav Bixaror cis def Pwraywyovpevor Kai iwd 
Tov épeotutwy Kata TOrov dyyéAwv ipvovpevor dyovrat eis xwpiov pwrevov. 
We have also gwraywyoi dyycAn in Ep. Barnad. xviiit. The use of 
this verb, however, does not imply that Christ at the time of His 
resurrection actually took the souls of the just out of Hades: see the 
following note. 

22 et terminum figat| No doubt for xai dpov rngy. Cf. the passage 
of Gelasius of Cyzicus already referred to for the expression éxovcvov 
maOos (ed. cit. p. 4), which goes on to say that our Lord in giving the 
baptismal formula (Mt. xxviii 19) dpov 8° éavrod érnge. Hippolytus 
uses dpos in the sense of a rule of the truth, 6 rijs dAnOeias dpos, and 
Spos dAnOys, followed by rov rijs dAnOeias xavova (Philos. x 5), of an 
episcopal decree (ix 12), and dpo: of ecclesiastical laws (ix 11); comp. 
Hauler LXVIII 30 ‘qui dedisti terminos in ecclesia’ (6 dois dpovs 
éxxAnoias A.C.). But in the present context dpos must be either a 
local boundary or a limit of time. As regards the first, we might 
think of the "Opos = Sravpds of the Valentinian Gnostics (Iren. i 1. 6, 
Hippol. Philos. vi 31) and take the expression as referring to the plant- 
ing of the cross in Hades, perhaps to mark the boundary between the 
abodes there of the just and the wicked: cf. Gosp. of Peter 10. 
It is more probable, however, that the words mean ‘ fix a term’, sc. for 
the detention of souls in Hades, by appointing a time for the resurrection. 
Compare the ‘ Freer Logion’ in the ending to St Mark: rerAyjpwrat 6 
Spos tav érav rs éfovaias rod Sarava. This explanation is supported 
by the language of Hippolytus in the de Universo, where he states his 
beliefs concerning Hades: it is an underground region in which the 
souls of just and unjust are detained (though under different conditions) 
until the resurrection and judgement—e«is tiv tpowpicpevny tyépay bird 
Geot év 7 dixaias xpicews drddacis pia raow adgiws mpooevexGein (c. 1), 
and again é& @ (sc. Hades) ai Wuyai ravrwv xaréxovrat dxpt Karpov by 
6 Geos Gpwevy, dvadoracw rére ravtwv Toncopevos (Cc. 2). Irenaeus had 
already used similar expressions: the souls of all, he says, depart «is 
Tov Torov Tov wpurpévov (definitum Lat.) airais dd rod Oeod, there to 
await the resurrection; wherefore, ‘nos sustinere debemus definitum 
a Deo resurrectionis nostrae fempus’ (v 31. 2). See also the creed- 
like doxology to the Didascalia: ‘qui crucifixus est sub Pontio Pilato 
et dormivit, ut evangelizaret Abraham et Isac et Iacob’ et sanctis suis 
universis tam finem saeculi quam resurrectionem quae erit mortuorum.’ 

24-27 The words of Institution] The final ‘facitis’ of the Latin 


1 Cf. Iren. v 33. 1 ‘ut evangelisaret Abrahae et iis qui cum eo apertionem 
hacreditatis’ ; and iv 42. 4 ‘ evangelisantem et illis adventum suum’. 
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appears to be a misrendering of the imperative roceire (1 Cor. xi 24, 25, 
Lk. xxii 19>): the Ethiopic seems to represent the imperative. Justin 
Martyr ascribes the words rotro wouire cis tiv dvapvnoiv pov’ rotré 
éore 7O oopa pov to the records of the Apostles which are called 
Gospels (Aol. i 66, cf. also Dial. 41 and 117), but whether he read 
the equivalent words in Lk. xxii 19>, or is unconsciously quoting from 
St Paul, I do not venture to decide. In the prayer ‘confringetur’ 
represents the addition @pyrréyevov (which is the word in A.C.) or 
xAcpevov at 1 Cor. xi 24. But the formula as a whole follows no single 
account of the Institution. 

28-30 Memores igitur ... spiritum tuum sanctum| Cf. A.C. viii 
12. 38 (as cited above, pp. 352-3), where every word of this passage is 
represented, the sense being modified only by insertions. 

30 ministrare| iepareiew A.C., supported by Test. There is no 
cause to suspect this verb, as Hippolytus (P%i/os. proem) uses dpyte- 
pareia to denote the episcopal office, and at this date the bishop was 
the normal celebrant of the Eucharist. In the prayer for ordaining 
a bishop (Hauler LXIX 9g) we find ‘et primatum sacerdotii tibi ex- 
hibere’, where both A.C. viii and the ‘ Epitome’ of the same (which 
has the prayer nearly in its original form) have xai dpy.eparevew cor. 
With the phrase ‘quia nos dignos habuisti . . . tibi ministrare’ comp. 
the prayer of ordination for a presbyter (Hauler LXXI 35-LXXII 1) 
‘et dignos effice ut credentes tibi ministremus’, where, however, the 
Greek verb may have been Acroupyeiv. 

30 ut mittas| drws ... xataméyyys A.C. I am disposed to doubt, 
however, whether this was the verb in the original. I cannot cite 
another passage in which Hippolytus speaks of the ‘sending’ of the 
Holy Spirit; but his usual word for the sending of the Logos or the 
Son is drooréAAew (e.g. ¢. Moet. 4, 13, 15, 17; cf. Johniii 17 etc.). In 
¢. Noet. 15 he once uses xataréurev, but there influenced by Rom. 
Viii 3 (rév éavrod vidv wéuwas), after quoting which he asks oiov otv 
vidv éavrod & Oeds da THs capKds KarérepWev; Curiously enough «xara- 
méumew does not occur in the whole Greek Bible ; but it is found in 
the Invocation of the liturgy of ‘St Chrysostom’ (Z.Z£.W. 329 1. 16, 
386 1. 25) and also in the Dér-Balyzeh papyrus:' ‘St James’ and 
*St Mark’ have there égazooréAAew, which is the word used also by 
St Cyril of Jerusalem (4. 53 1. 21, 133 1. 32, 4661. 1): cf. Gal. iv 6 
eEaréoradrev 6 Oeds Td rvedpa Tov viod adrod. 

31-32 in unum congregans des omnibus qui percipiunt sanctis| Cf. 
John xi 52 iva xai ra réxva Tod Oeod ta Suecxopmicpéva cvvayayy «is Ev. 


1 Edited with facsimiles by Dom P. de Puniet in the Revue Bénédictine vol. xxvi 
(1909) pp. 34 ff., and again by Th. Schermann in ‘ T. u. U.’ 3 R6?”. 
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The object of ‘ congregans’ cannot well be ‘ oblationem’,’ just before, 
but must be contained in ‘sanctis’. Probably, however, there is 
allusion to the constituent elements of the oblation (a/ready brought 
together) as symbolizing the union of the faithful. We find a like 
symbolism in the Didache ix 4 ;? but I know of nothing in the writings 
of Hippolytus which would suggest that he was acquainted with the 
Didache. His source here, as again and again elsewhere, is most 
probably Irenaeus. 

In Haer. iii to and the following chapter Irenaeus refers more than 
once to the view of certain heretics who say that the Christ, or Supernal 
Saviour, descended upon the man Jesus at his baptism and left him 
again before his passion. His answer is that Christ and Jesus are not 
thus to be separated: ‘Non enim Christus tunc descendit in Iesum, 
neque alius quidem Christus alius vero Iesus: sed verbum Dei, qui est 
salvator omnium et dominator caeli et terrae, qui est Iesus ... qui et 
assumsit carnem et unctus est a patre spiritu, Iesus Christus factus est, 
sicut Esaias ait.’ He then quotes Isa. xi 1-3, and Ixi 1-2 (‘Spiritus 
Dei super me, quapropter unxit me’, &c.), and concludes: ‘ Spiritus 
ergo Dei descendit in eum... ut de abundantia unctionis eius nos 
percipientes salvaremur’ (iii 10). In iii 18 he returns to this subject, 
dwelling now more especially on the function of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church and giving this further reason for His descent on our Lord at 


the baptism : ‘ unde et in filium Dei filium hominis factum descendit, cum 
ipso assuescens habitare in genere humano et requiescere in hominibus et 
habitare in plasmate Dei,* voluntatem patris operans in ipsis et renovans 
eos a vetustate in novitatem Christi.’ The same Spirit David asked 
for the human race, saying: ‘Et spiritu principali confirma me’ 
(Ps. 1 13, LXX). The same Spirit, again, came down upon the 
disciples at Pentecost—‘ spiritu ad unitatem redigente distantes tribus’. 


? I am surprised to see that Dr Lietzmann so takes it, re-translating (4) évwoas 
doins xrA. It is enough to point out that évadeas is no sufficient equivalent of ‘in 
unum congregans’, which echoes the ovvayayp «ls & of John xi 52 and surely 
requires a personal and plural object. 

2 See also St Cyprian Zp. Ixiii 13 ‘ut quemadmodum grana multa in unum 
collecta et conmolita et conmixta panem unum faciunt, sic in Christo, qui est 
panis caelestis, unum sciamus esse corpus, cui coniunctus est noster numerus et 
adunatus.’ 

8’ The same curiously homely metaphor of a Divine Person ‘becoming ac- 
customed’, as it were, is used elsewhere by Irenaeus : ‘ verbum Dei, quod habi- 
tavit in homine et filius hominis factus est, ut assuesceret hominem percipere 
Deum, et assuesceret Deum habitare in homine (iii 21. 2). Again: el@:opévas yap 
joav tv TO ’Adbay al xeipes Tod Oeod pvOpifev wal xpareiv Kai Bacra ew 7d tdov mAdopa 
(v 5. 1), and (here of men only) iva . . . &a0évres rpdryew Kal mive rdv Ad-yov TOU 
Ge00, Tov THs GBavacias dprov, Smep éori Td veda Tov maTpds, év Hyiv a’Tois KaTacxeV 
duvnOGpev (iv 62). 
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Then he gives the following example to illustrate the unifying operation 
of the Holy Spirit :— 

Sicut enim de arido tritico massa una fieri non potest sine humore, 
neque unus panis: ita nec nos multi unum fieri in Christo Iesu poteramus 
sine aqua quae de caelo est. Et sicut arida terra, si non percipiat 
humorem, non fructificat: sic et nos, lignum aridum existentes primum, 
nunquam fructificaremus vitam sine superna ‘ voluntaria pluvia’ (cf. Ps. 
Ixvii 9 Bpoxi éxovorov). 

After a few lines he refers to the ‘living water’ promised to the 
Samaritan woman, and adds: ‘ quam (aquam) dominus accipiens munus 
a patre, ipse quoque his donavit qui ex ipso participantur, in universam 
terram mittens spiritum sanctum’ (iii 18. r). 

Irenaeus more than once employs examples drawn from the Eucharist, 
and that this illustration has a eucharistic background appears from the 
words ‘unus panis’ and ‘nos multi’, together with ‘ qui ex ipso partici- 
pantur’, which are derived from 1 Cor. x 17 dre els dpros, @v capa, of 
modAoi éopev" of yap mavres éx Tov évds dprov peréxouev. The eucharistic 
bread then, by its composition, is a symbol of the union of the faithful 
in Christ, and further illustrates the working of the Holy Spirit, im the 
faithful, by which this union is effected... The chapter, as we saw, 
treats primarily of the descent of the Holy Spirit on our Lord Himself 
at His baptism, which is explained as having taken place chiefly for 
our sakes: the Spirit He received ‘as a gift from the Father’ and 
‘bestowed upon those who partake of Himself’. 

The late Dr Armitage Robinson gave us, in his Introduction to the 
Demonstration of Irenaeus, an instructive dissertation on ‘ The debt of 
Irenaeus to Justin Martyr’. An equally instructive essay might be 
written on ‘The debt of Hippolytus to Irenaeus’, which if thoroughly 
carried out would, I believe, lead to the conclusion that Hippolytus 
knew his Irenaeus almost as he knew his Bible. This being so, 
I can hardly doubt that when he wrote in the eucharistic prayer: ‘Et 
petimus ut mittas spiritum tuum sanctum in oblationem sanctae 
ecclesiae: in unum congregans des omnibus qui percipiunt sanctis in 
repletionem spiritus sancti ad confirmationem fidei in veritate’, he was 
but adapting the above passage of his master: a passage of which there 
appear to be other echoes in his prayer of ordination for a bishop.* 


1 Comp. v 1. 2 ‘et effundente spiritum patris in adunitionem et communionem 
Dei et hominis.’ 

2? Hauler LXIX 1 ‘nunc effunde eam virtutem quae a te est principalis spiritus, 
quem dedisti dilecto filio tuo I. Chr., quod donavit sanctis apostolis’. Here we have, 
as in Irenaeus, both the reception and the bestowal! of the Spirit by Christ, as 
well as the expression ‘ principalis spiritus’ (#yepnovidv mvevpa) from the soth (or 
51st) Psalm. Elsewhere, in commenting on the words ‘ he shall wash his raiment 
in wine’ (Gen. xlix 11), Hippolytus finds no difficulty in connecting them with 
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Hippolytus in the prayer does not expressly say, as Irenaeus does, 
that the gathering together of the faithful ‘into one’ is the work of the 
Holy Spirit ; but there can be little doubt that that is the underlying 
thought. We may compare a rather obscure passage in his Béessings 
of Jacob (p. 19) :— 

wAnOos 5 airov cai oivov (Gen. xxvii 28) eiriv Wekev rors ayiovs ds 
citov eis droOyxynv ovayopévous cai da Tod mvevparos ws olvov decxvu- 
pévous (sic). 

The last word seems unsuitable in the context and redundant after 
ésagéev before: and the Greek text rests on a single MS. The Georgian 
version (p. 10) has for this clause ‘and through the Spirit, as through 
wine, made glad’ ; and since elsewhere in these comments Hippolytus 
interprets ‘wine’ as denoting the Holy Spirit, this gives a very good 
sense ; but it involves a further departure from the Greek as we have 
it, viz. &s S¢ otvov for as olvov. However the second clause be explained, 
the whole passage appears to contain an allusion to the eucharistic 
bread and wine, for how else should the bare mention of ‘corn and 
wine’, in Isaac’s blessing of Jacob, suggest the gathering together of 
the ‘saints’ (i.e. the faithful, as in the eucharistic prayer) ? 

A similar analogy is found in the Afostolic Tradition itself (Hauler 
LXXI 11f), where immediately after the eucharistic prayer we have 
two short blessings, the one to be said over oil, the other over cheese 
and olives. The clause referring to the cheese runs thus: ‘Sanctifica 
lac hoc quod quoagulatum’ est, et nos conquaglans® tuae caritati.’ 
Here the solidifying process by which milk is made into cheese repre- 
sents the binding together of the faithful in and by God’s love (the 
Greek dative 19 o7 dydry would probably be instrumental); and here 
again, though the Holy Spirit is not mentioned, we have the same line 
of thought as in the eucharistic prayer and in Irenaeus—unity sym- 
bolized by the material things offered.* Compare the Secret of the 


Christ’s ‘ receiving’ the Holy Spirit after His baptism, jviea dvaBds é« rod "lopdavov 
wai dwodovoas 7a bdara édaBev Ti xapw Kal Tv bwpedv Tov dyiov mvevparos (Bl. of 
Jacob p. 34)—wine being for him a symbol of the Holy Spirit. 

1 i.e. ‘coagulatum’ = rerupwpévor. 

2 i.e. ‘concoagulans’ = ovyrvpav. May not the practice here alluded to throw 
some light on the ‘ morsel of cheese’ received in her vision by St Perpetua (Passio 
c. 4)? She and her companions were catechumens when arrested, but were 
baptized a few days later. Probably, therefore, she had received Communion but 
once, if at all; but as a catechumen she may have often received a morsel of cheese, 
blessed in this way, as ‘ eulogia’. 

3 It is of interest to compare the blessing of water (‘fontis’) and mingled honey 
and milk for the newly baptized which occurs in the Leonianum in the first of 
the masses for Pentecost (ed. Feltoe p. 25). The words referring to the honey 
and milk are: ‘Coniunge ergo famulos tuos, Domine, Spiritui sancto, sicut con- 
iunctum est hoc mel et lac, quo caelestis terrenaeque substantiae significatur unitio 
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mass for Corpus Christi composed by St Thomas Aquinas, whose 
genius somehow led him to voice these early ideas : 

‘ Ecclesiae tuae, quaesumus Domine, unitatis et pacis propitius dona 
concede, quae sub oblatis muneribus mystice designantur.’ 

Reading the ‘ Epiclesis’ of our prayer in the light of contemporary 
ideas, I am unable to find in it a petition for any action of the Holy 
Spirit on the oblation itself. The only action of the Holy Spirit which 
it speaks of, or implies, has for its object the minds and hearts of the 
faithful communicants, while the constituent elements of the oblation, 
as already unified, suggest what that action should be—to bring God’s 
people together ‘into one’. 

32-33 in repletionem spiritus sancti ad confirmationem fidei| Cf. A.C. 
iva... BeBawbiow pods cioéBevav. In the Dér-Balyzeh papyrus, before 
the final doxology and following some word like péroyoe or peréxover 
(the x only is visible), we find: rijs Kwpea)s cov cis divapw mvedpatos 
dyiou (cis) BeBaiwow xai rpooOyxnv wiotews xr. The papyrus is said to 
be of the seventh, or possibly sixth, century. That the text, or version, 
of the Egyptian liturgy which it represents can claim no very high 
antiquity is sufficiently shewn by the fact that part of the prayer, the 
Anamnesis, is addressed to our Lord, as in the Ztstamentum; and 
since the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus had so large a vogue in 
Egypt, it seems probable that in the words just given we have an echo 
of his prayer. 

33 ff. The doxology] The distinctive elements here are (1) ‘ patri 
et filio’ in apposition to ‘tibi’ before, and (2) ‘in sancta ecclesia [tua].’ 
Both of these features—but elsewhere without ‘tua’ in the second— 
are nearly constant in the doxologies of the Latin (Hauler LXIX 23-24, 
LXXI 17-18, LXXII 3-4, LXXIII 25-26, besides the present passage 
LXX 33-35). The only real exception is at LXXVI 26-27, where the 
blessing over firstfruits has a doxology of a simpler type (‘ per puerum 
tuum Iesum Christum, per quem tibi gloria in saecula saeculorum’). 
It is true that the Latin form at LXIX 23-24 (after the prayer of con- 
secration for a bishop) has not the words ‘in sancta ecclesia’; but as 
the Ethiopic (Horner p. 139) has there ‘in thy (ov the) holy Church’, 
the omission of this phrase in the Latin appears to be merely accidental. 
We must now consider (1) and (2) separately. 

(1) This is found also in Eth. after the ordination prayers for 
bishop and presbyter (Horner pp. 139, 144), but with ‘and’ instead 
of ‘ with’ before the mention of the Holy Spirit, thus: ‘through whom 
to thee be glory . . ., to the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit in 
in Christo Iesu Domino nostro.’ On other early features in the same formula 


which connect it with the Apostolic Tradition, and at the same time point to the 
Roman origin of this document, see J.7.S. xix (April 1918) pp. 142-144. 
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thy (the) holy Church, now’. The second ‘and’ will probably be 
recognized as a later modification; but the peculiar apposition ‘to 
thee .. ., to the Father and the Son’, although (we might almost say 
because) it appears but twice in Eth.,’ seems sufficient proof that 
‘ patri et filio’ of the Latin rests upon a Greek text and did not come 
in through the influence of some local Latin usage ; in other words, is 
not due to the Latin translator or to a Latin scribe or editor. 

Now in his classical passage on the Trinity, c. Voe¢ 14, Hippolytus 
twice speaks of the Father and the Son as ‘ two Persons’, but pointedly 
abstains from applying the term ‘ Person’ to the Holy Spirit, whom he 
designates more vaguely as ‘a Third Economy’ (or, as otherwise read, 
‘a Third by economy’), and again simply as ‘the Third’ (76 zpérov). 
Yet alittle further on in the same chapter he writes: ‘ The Word of the 
Father, then, knowing the economy, and the Father’s will, that the 
Father wills to be glorified (80ga{eo6a:) thus and no otherwise, when 
He was risen (from the dead) He thus delivered to His disciples, 
saying: Go ye, and instruct all the nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; shewing that who- 
soever should omit any one of these (é& tr rovrwy éxAdrn) has not 
perfectly glorified God: for through this Trinity (rpuddos) is the Father 
glorified.’ Here we can hardly fail to recognize an allusion to the 
liturgical doxology ;? and we may safely say that the writer of these 
words would have attached importance to the correct framing of such 
a doxology. It is not surprising, therefore, to find in the Afostolic 
Tradition (LXXI 16) this formal direction : ‘ In omni vero benedictione 
dicatur: Tibi gloria, patri et filio cum sancto spiritu, in sancta ecclesia 
et nunc,’ &c. And it appears to me that such a formula accords well 
with the trinitarian teaching of Hippolytus, with its reserve in expressing 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to the ‘two Persons’ of the Father and 
Son, and yet its insistence that in ‘glorifying’ God there must be no 
omission of any one of the Three. In this sense I would explain 
‘ patri ef filio’ followed by ‘cum sancto spiritu’. 

I have had occasion to work very carefully through the whole of the 
Latin fragments of Hauler, and my impression of the translator (who 
clearly is the same throughout) is that he deserves our confidence no 
less than the Latin translator of Irenaeus—not perhaps as equally 
competent, but as equally conscientious, or mechanical, in trying to 


1 The feature in question appears to be of the nature of a survival, which has 
escaped alteration only in these two places. On the prevalent form of the Ethiopic 
doxologies cf. Dr A. Robinson’s article ‘The Doxology in the Prayer of St Poly- 
carp’, in the J.7.S. xxiv (Jan. 1923) 141 ff, and especially p. 145. 

2 The use of a trinitarian form of doxology is already evidenced by Justin 
Martyr, Apol. i 65. 
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render just what lay before him. I cannot readily believe, therefore, 
that he has systematically tampered with the doxologies. If he did so, 
he must have had some Latin model to guide him; but no western 
example of ‘tibi gloria, patri et filio’ appears to be known outside the 
Verona palimpsest. The only evidence which is apt to suggest a Latin 
origin for this phrase comes from the Latin version of the Didascalia, 
the first of the three documents in the same MS. It ends with a long 
creed-like doxology of which the concluding words are: ‘ipsi est 
potentia et gloria et magnitudo et regnum, faéri et filio, qui erat, et 
est, et erit, et nunc...’ (without mention of the Holy Spirit). The 
Syriac version there has: ‘to Him be dominion . . . and to His 
Father and to the Holy Spirit . . .,) where ‘to Him’ is wrongly under- 
stood as referring to our Lord. Probably this doxology as originally 
written had direct reference to the Father only, beginning with 76 otv 
dvvapévy (cf. Rom. xvi 25), which was taken up at the end simply by 
ait 7d xpdros...’ Whence then did ‘patri et filio’ come into the 
Latin version of the Didascalia? I would suggest that the Greek text 
from which the Latin version was made already had the words, intro- 
duced by some editor under the influence of the numerous doxologies 
in the Apostolic Tradition. 

(2) In the Ethiopic the attestation of ‘in the (thy) holy Church’ is 
nearly the same as that of ‘to the Father and the Son’. The former 
phrase occurs in the same pair of doxologies as the latter (Horner 
pp. 139 and 144), but also once again at the end of the eucharistic 
prayer (p. 141). For the authenticity of the words ‘in the holy Church’, 
however, we have a more important witness, Hippolytus himself. The 
c. Noet. concludes with a doxology in which (agreeably with the argu- 
ment of that work) glory is rendered in the first place to Christ as God 
and Man: air % d0fa Kai rd xpdros dua rarpi Kal dyiw mvevpare év TH 
ayia éxxAnoia* Kai viv Kai dei xai eis Tovs aldvas Tov aidvev. duyv. And 
so we have yet another striking testimony to the Hippolytean author- 
ship of the eucharistic prayer, and of the treatise to which it belongs. 

R. H. Conno.ty. 


1 The Syriac and the Latin, with the corresponding passage in A.C, vi 23. 8, 
may be read together in my Didascalia Apostolorum (Oxford 1929) pp. 258-259. 

2 Cf. Eph. iii 21 abr 4 dda ev rH éxxAnoiqa Kai tv Xpiorg ’Inood. The words ‘in 
the holy Church’ are found in doxology elsewhere, to my knowledge, only in two 
places : at the end of the first of the two pseudo-Cyprianic prayers (Hartel, 
Appendix p. 146), and of the Latin version of the Martyrdom of St Ignatius: see 
Jacobson’s Patrum Apostolicorum quae supersunt ii 579. This last reference was 
kindly given me some years ago by Dr C. Atchley. 
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THE DIDACHE 


I 


In his edition of the Apostolic Fathers the veteran Roman Catholic 
scholar F. X. Funk summed up the opinion at which in the year 1gor 
scholars had arrived concerning the Didache after the testings of 
eighteen years: ‘Scripturam summae antiquitatis speciem prae se ferre 
hodie nemo est qui neget.’! In 1938 it is no longer possible to assert 
the same unanimity of opinion, for in the course of the last twenty 
years certain scholars in this country and in America have argued 
for a very different date and a very different estimate of its value. 
Dr J. Muilenburg, for instance, has said that ‘the temporal locus of the 
Teaching some time towards the end of the first century must be 
shifted, perhaps a century’.* If this is so, it will undoubtedly mean, 
as Dr Muilenburg goes on to say, ‘a complete change in prevailing 
opinion’, and ‘many pages of early Church History will need revision’. 
‘It may be a third century document’, Dr Armitage Robinson has 
written.* More recently Dom Connolly has argued that the book 
dates from the end of the second century and that it is of Montanist 
provenance.‘ These opinions have gained attention, and in Britain 
and America at any rate there is now widespread uncertainty where 
before there was fairly general agreement and, though the scholars to 
whom I have referred are not themselves in agreement as to a new 
dating for the Didache, or as to an alternative historical interpretation, 
it is widely believed that the grounds for accepting a date either at the 
close of the first century or in the early decades of the second century 
have been shaken. 

The moving spirit behind the books and articles of which I here 
treat has been that penetrating and inspiring Cambridge scholar for 
whom I, like many another student of theology of my generation, 
cherish a feeling of almost filial affection and reverence, Joseph 
Armitage Robinson. Armitage Robinson in his lifetime twice pub- 
lished opinions on the interpretation of the Didache. The earlier 
publication—a paper in this JoURNAL (1912) vol. xiii pp. 339-356— 
was devoted exclusively to the later part of the document—that is, the 
Church Order proper—though in passing he accepted the then pre- 
vailing view that ‘The Two Ways’ was based upon a Jewish manual 
of ethical catechism, probably substantially identical with the Latin 


1 Patres Apostolici, ed. F. X. Funk, vol. i p. xii. 

2 J. Muilenburg, Literary Relations of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles (Marburg 1929) p. 168. 

8 J. A. Robinson, Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache (S.P.C.K. 1920) p. 82. 

* ‘The Didache and Montanism’, Downside Review vol. lv July 1937. 
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version of the Christian Didache published by Schlecht in r900. The 
argument of the paper was that the author of the Didache was working 
on the N.T. itself and reconstructing therefrom what the Twelve 
Apostles might reasonably be thought to have enjoined. The author, 
he held, disguised alike his borrowings from the N.T. and the con- 
ditions of his own time, with the result that ‘he contributes almost 
nothing, except doubtful exegesis, to advance our knowledge of the 
early Christian ministry’.' A thesis so startling, argued with such 
brilliance, by a scholar so eminent attracted a good deal of attention, 
but so far as I know at that time it won few, if any, converts. Professor 
Burkitt, whose lectures on ‘the Principles of Christian Worship’ 
I was attending that year, was obviously attracted by the theory, and 
he continued to be attracted by it until the end of his life. But he 
did not then commit himself. Professor Swete told me that he could 
not escape the impression that the document was primitive both in 
character and in phraseology and that it reflected the actual conditions 
of the writer’s time. I am not sure whether it was Professor Sanday 
or another who was credited with the comment that he did not know 
which to admire the more, the ingenuity of the author of the Didache 
or the ingenuity of the Dean of Wélls in unmasking him. In his 
Donnellan Lectures of 1920 Armitage Robinson returned to the 
Didache, and on this second occasion he attacked the problem from 
the other end. He had remarked in his earlier paper that he was 
ready to believe that both Barnabas and Hermas had been used in the 
Didache, and in these lectures he developed the arguments which had 
completed his conversion to this view. The contention is that the 
Epistle of Barnabas is a single work, the original creation of one mind ; 
that there are significant points of contact between the first seventeen 
chapters of Barnabas and the last four (which include ‘The Two Ways’) 
alike in style, thought, and in the use of certain documents, notably 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, and that, in consequence, the internal 
evidence of the Epistle lends no support to the hypothesis of a ‘Two 
Ways’ document as a source of the Epistle. Advancing to the Shepherd 
of Hermas, where by common consent there are echoes of ‘ The Two 
Ways’ which cannot be mere coincidence, he maintained that these 
are dependent upon our Epistle of Barnabas ; and finally, with regard 
to the Didache, he argued that it is directly dependent upon both the 
Shepherd and the Epistle of Barnabas. At the same time he disputed 
the opinion that Clement of Alexandria knew the Didache and quoted 
it as Scripture. Very characteristically he republished, in an appendix, 
the old article of 1912 without change, although his new view of ‘The 
Two Ways’ was discordant with the view expressed in the article. The 


1 J.T.S. loc. cit. p. 354. 
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former article was a whole in itself, representing a definite phase of his 
opinions, and he would not attempt a revision until he felt ready to put 
his hand to a complete recasting of his views on the Didache in its 
entirety. 

Once again his argument seemed to fall flat. It received but little 
attention, and such comment as there was was not favourable. Thus 
in an article in this JournaL, April rg21 (vol. xxii pp. 239 ff), Zhe 
Didache Reconsidered, Dr Vernon Bartlett severely criticized alike the 
republished article of 1912 and the new defence of the dependence of 
the Didache upon Barnabas ; and Bishop Maclean’s workmanlike revision 
of Dr Bigg’s edition of the Didache (S.P.C.K. 1922) was likewise un- 
favourable. But if the harvest has been delayed, in the last few years 
it has been abundant. Two scholars, the American Dr J. Muilenburg 
and Dom Connolly of Downside, have advocated opinions closely 
similar to those of Armitage Robinson and, it may be assumed, in 
large measure under his influence, and their championship of the 
cause has rallied a considerable measure of support. Muilenburg’s 
book Zhe Literary Relations of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles (Marburg 1929) is a detailed examination of 
the structure of the Epistle of Barnabas and of the Didache and of the 
relations between the two documents. ‘He has’, wrote Professor 
Burkitt in 7.7.S. Oct. 1931 vol. xxxiii p. 27, ‘so it seems to me, 
proved what Dean Armitage Robinson had indicated and rendered 
extremely probable, viz. that the Didache depends upon Barnabas, and 
that Barnabas is an original document, which there is little reason to 
suppose dependent upon any other writings than Scripture itself.’ 
This support encouraged Armitage Robinson to return to the charge, 
this time with the help of Dom R. H. Connolly, who in /.Z7.S. April 
1932 contributed a most arresting study of the Didache ch. v—the 
chapter dealing with ‘The Way of Death’. At the time of his death 
in May 1933 Armitage Robinson had projected a full-dress commen- 
tary on the Didache to be written jointly by Dom Connolly and himself, 
and its publication had been undertaken by the Cambridge University 
Press. In preparation for this project he had rewritten two chapters 
of his earlier work, and these have been since published by Dom Con- 
nolly in their revised form.’ Dom Connolly himself has carried on the 
defence of the main positions common to himself and to Armitage 
Robinson. 

Among the few scholars who have pronounced definitely against 
these theories is the late Canon Streeter. Likening himself to a 
knight-errant hurrying to the rescue of a damsel in distress, Streeter 
contributed an article, ‘The much-belaboured Didache’, to this JouRNAL 


1 J.T.S. vol. xxxv pp. 113-146, 225-248. 
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(Oct. 1936) in which he defended the main positions of what I think 
may still be called the accepted view. That forcible paper is, however, 
no longer adequate to the position ; for in the first place it has elicited 
two further papers from Dom Connolly which Streeter, alas, will 
never himself now answer, and secondly, Dom Connolly has boldly 
attacked the outstanding problem which hitherto these critics have left 
on one side—the historical setting of the Didache and the motives of its 
author. 

In these circumstances it appears to me that there is a call, and an 
urgent call, to attempt a fresh survey of the position. For I agree 
with Streeter in thinking that this recent intensive study has in truth 
made a permanent contribution to criticism and that it calls for a 
modification in the views which have hitherto been widely accepted. 
The nature and extent of this modification must first be examined. 
We must next consider what conclusions as to date the literary evi- 
dence requires or allows. Lastly we must seek to discover, if we may, 
the true historical setting of the book. 

I begin, then, with the three specific literary problems which have 
been the chief topics discussed in the recent debate. 

I. It is commonly asserted that Clement of Alexandria was ac- 
quainted with the Didache and that he quoted it as Scripture. Both 
assertions will be found in so recent a book as Lietzmann’s Geschichte 
der alten Kirche,’ but, as Connolly has pointed out, neither is beyond 
dispute. 

It will be convenient to have before us the words of Clement here 
in question (Stromat. i 100 4). As elsewhere in the first book of the 
Stromateis, Clement is dealing with the value and the limitations of 
Greek philosophy, and he is charging the Greek philosophers with dis- 
honesty in appropriating the teachings of the Old Testament prophets : 
éuwadw ov dduei, he says, 6 oderepicdpevos 7a BapBdpwr xai ws ida 
abyav, TH éavroi ddfav aigwv Kai Wevddpuevos Tiv GAjGeav. obros “KAérrys” 
bro ris ypadis cipytar. gdyoi yowr’ “ vid, wi yivov Weiorns’ Sdnyd yap 
TO Wedopa mpos Ti KAoTHy.” 

Clement’s words as a whole certainly suggest at first sight that the 
quotation in the latter sentence is the Scripture which he had in mind 
in the sentence preceding. On the other hand, O. Stahlin has pointed 
out in a note,? to which Connolly has recently called attention, that 
Clement elsewhere in this book frequently interprets the words of 
John x 8 mavres door HAVov mpd épod KAErrat cigiv Kai Anorai of the 
Greek philosophers, and the parallels between these other passages 
and the passage here in question are so close that it is likely that here, 
too, John x 8 is the ypady referred to. On this interpretation the 

1 vol. ii p. 95. 2 Z.N.W. 1913 p. 271 £. 
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quotation following is adduced as additional support, but is not itself 
spoken of as ypady. 

The saying quoted in the last sentence is found in Didache iii 5 
(the verbal differences réxvoy pov for vié, érevdy for yap, eis for mpds are 
negligible), and as the Didache was certainly current not much later 
than Clement’s time there is no difficulty in supposing that the Didache 
is the actual source of Clement’s quotation. It has, however, been 
pointed out that Didache iii has stylistic peculiarities of its own and 
that for this and other reasons it may be plausibly conjectured that 
the author—or compiler—of the Didache has derived this section from 


tsome earlier source. Though we have no other reason for postulating 


the independent survival of this source, the possibility remains open 
that Clement is quoting not the Didache itself but a source of the 
Didache. 

The case for supposing that Clement did know the Didache itself 
is strengthened by another parallel found in Quis dives salvetur? 
xxix 4. Here Clement, interpreting the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
says of Christ that he ‘ pours in wine, the blood of the vine of David’. 
The unusual phrase ‘the vine of David’ is found in the Eucharistic 
prayer of the Didache for the Cup: ‘ We thank thee, O Father, for the 
holy vine of David thy servant.’ The thought, as Armitage Robinson 
has pointed out, is certainly different in the two books, for ‘in Clement 
**the vine of David” would seem to be Christ Himself, who pours in 
wine that is His own blood’, whereas in the Didache the ‘“ vine of 
David” is made known to us through Jesus. ... Nor is there any sug- 
gestion in the thanksgiving of the Didache that the Cup is connected 
with the Blood of Christ.’' All this is true, but what is common to 
the two is a Eucharistic association of the unusual phrase. If Clement 
knew the Eucharistic prayer of the Didache he might easily have 
derived the phrase from it and applied it in a somewhat different way 
for his own purpose. Though not in itself decisive, the parallel 
deserves notice. And we may recall that another Egyptian text—the 
Eucharistic Anaphora of Serapion—is undoubtedly dependent upon 
another Eucharistic prayer of the Didache—the Prayer of Didache 
ch. ix wepi rod xAdoparos. 

II. It is commonly asserted that the section Didache i 3 4-ii r is, 
on the textual evidence, an interpolation into an earlier form of text 
which lacked it. The question of its originality has a particular interest 
because of the close connexion between Didache i 5 and Hermas ii 


4-6 and the probability that Hermas, not Didache (in the longer text), 


1 J. A. Robinson of. ait. p. 81 f. 
2 The same collocation of words and ideas reappears in Origen Hom. in Jud. 
vi 2: antequam verae vitis, quae ascendit de radice David, sanguine inebriemur. 
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is prior. If this section of the Didache is not original, there is no 
strong ground for supposing the Didache to depend on Hermas. 

As against this common view Armitage Robinson, Muilenburg, and 
Connolly maintain the integrity of the longer text. Their defence may 
be brought under the following heads :— 

(1) Demonstrable cases of omission are frequent in the literature of 
the Church Orders, so that there is no 4 priori objection to accounting 
for the shorter text as due to deliberate omission. Possible motives 
for the omission are suggested. (See especially Connolly’s article in 
J.T.S. vol. xxxviii pp. 364 f and Muilenburg of. ait. pp. 44 f.) 

(2) The textual evidence for the full text is very strong (Didascalia, 
Apostolic Constit. bk. vii, The Oxyrhyncus Papyrus, the MS of 
Bryennius, and the Georgian Version)—stronger than the evidence for 
a shorter text (Latin Version, Apostolic Church Order, Panegyric of 
Schnudi, and perhaps the Syntagma Doctrinae attributed to Athanasius). 

(3) The evidence of the best authorities for the text is corroborated 
by many small similarities in style and method of composition between 
the disputed section and the rest of the Didache. 

It appears to me that the arguments adduced under these heads do 
not suffice to remove the doubt which must continue to attach to this 
section of the Didache. 

The external evidence for the full text is undoubtedly strong, as is 
the external evidence for the ‘Western non-interpolations’ in Luke. 
But in the case of the Didache, as in the case of the Lukan Gospel, the 
problem is to explain how, if the long text of the best MSS is original, 
the short text of other early authorities came to be. In both cases 
alteration must have been deliberate, and in both cases alteration is 
easier to explain on the hypothesis of interpolation than on the hypo- 
thesis of omission. 

The critics whom I am here criticizing have not entirely overlooked 
so obvious a contention and they have suggested motives which may 
account for the shorter text. Thus in his last article (7. Z.S. vol. xxxviii 
p. 366) Connolly argues that ‘in a document [such as the Apostolic 
Church Order] in which the Two Ways of the Didache is divided up 
amongst the Apostles, and in which curtailment was desirable, it is 
easily conceivable that the author would select for omission such parts 
as were to be found in more authentic form in the New Testament 
itself’, (It will be recalled that the missing section includes sayings 
culled from the Sermon on the Mount.) But if we assume that this is 
the vera causa of the shorter text in the Apostolic Church Order we 
must vary the explanation when we come to the Latin Version and 
again when we come to the Life of Schnudi. The fundamental weak- 
ness of the defence of the longer text is its failure to allow due weight 
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to the coincidence of these three independent authorities in omission.' 
All, it is true, abbreviate in various ways, but that all should indepen- 
dently agree in cutting out this identical passage, containing as it 
does injunctions so distinctively Christian, is in the highest degree 
improbable. 

We conclude then that the Didache was current in the early cen- 
turies in a text which lacked as well as in a text which contained 
i34-ii tr. It remains to point out that internal evidence strongly 
suggests that the shorter text is the original. 

The Didache opens with the statement that there are two Ways, 
the one of Life and the other of Death. Next it defines the Way of 
Life in terms of the two great commands of the Gospel followed by the 
Golden Rule in the negative form. Then it proceeds: ‘Of these words 
the teaching is this.’ Here the texts diverge. In the longer text the 
sentence just quoted introduces the disputed passage which in its turn 
ends with a new introductory clause: ‘The second commandment of 
the teaching [is as follows].’ Then comes the series of negative injunc- 
tions, ‘Thou shalt not kill’, &c. (parallel to the ‘Two Ways’ of Barnabas). 
In the shorter text the series of negative injunctions follows immedi- 
ately as the exposition of the Way of Life which has just been defined 
in terms of the two great commandments and the Golden Rule in its 
negative form. 

No one who compares the two can fail to feel that in place of the 
clumsy transition of the longer text at ii r which has been a standing 
problem to expositors? the omission establishes a natural and orderly 
sequence. This strongly confirms the argument from general proba- 
bility as already stated. 

Armitage Robinson and Connolly have undoubtedly shewn that 
there are coincidences in phrasing and thought between the disputed 
section and other sections of the Didache. These parallels, when 
taken in conjunction with the strong textual support for the disputed 
section, may incline us to conjecture a very early date for the inter- 
polation and a provenance not very different from that of the original 
text. One can easily imagine that Hermas’s injunctions on almsgiving 


1 Muilenburg’s suggestion (op. cit. p. 46) that Schnudi and A.C.O. may be re- 
duced to one witness, Schnudi being supposed dependent on A.C.O., is not tenable, 
since Schnudi reproduces other sections of the Didache which are not found 
in A.C.O. 

2 J. A. Robinson of. cit. pp. 50f proposed to take i 3 b-end as exposition of 
the two commands of the Gospel and to refer back ‘the second commandment of 
the teaching’ (ii 1) to the negative Golden Rule. He appears to have become 
dissatisfied with this very strained interpretation, for it disappears from the 


revised version in J.7.S. vol. xxxv pp. 225 ff. But he puts forward no alternative 
solution. 
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would seem to an ecclesiastical administrator to call for some interpre- 
tative gloss, and he may well have considered also that the negative 
injunctions of the Way of Life, however good in themselves, called for 
some amplification from the positive ethics of the Gospel. These good 
intentions would explain the origin of the interpolated text. 

III. The remaining literary problem on which these critics have 
concentrated their attention is the most obscure and the most impor- 
tant of the three, viz. the literary relationship between Barnabas and 
the Didache, and here there has been a definite advance. 

No one can doubt that there is close relationship of some kind 
between the concluding chapters of Barnabas and the opening chapters 
of the Didache. Armitage Robinson, Muilenburg, and Connolly have 
returned to the opinion of Bryennius and the earlier view of Harnack 
that Barnabas is the original. This view is defended on two distinct 
lines of argument: (1) it is maintained that Barnabas is a unity so 
closely bound together in all its parts that the hypothesis of sources is 
improbable ; (2) it is argued that, while the variations of the Didache 
from Barnabas are explicable on the supposition of editorial modifica- 
tion by the writer of the Didache, the converse cannot be maintained. 

With Streeter, I accept the second of these contentions. The argu- 
ment has been stated in its most cogent form by Connolly in a detailed 
study of Didache ch. v ‘The Way of Death’, with its parallel in Bar- 
nabas (_/. 7.S. vol. xxxiii pp. 237 f). Connolly has here shewn that the 
additions to the catalogue of vices in the Didache as compared with the 
corresponding list in Barnabas are most of them balanced by the con- 
tents of c. iii 1-6, a portion of the Didache’s ‘Way of Life’ which has 
no counterpart in Barnabas. The inference is almost inevitable that the 
same hand appended chapter iii 1-6 to the ‘ Way of Life’ and expanded 
the catalogue of vices in the ‘Way of Death’. The converse of this hypo- 
thesis would involve the impossible supposition that Barnabas not only 
dropped Didache iii 1-6 but also carefully excised the corresponding 
material in Didache ch. v. Connolly further points out that the verbal 
similarity between Barnabas xx 2 and Didache v 2 is so close that 
a documentary solution of the problem as a whole is demanded, for it 
is not open to us to suppose that the variations elsewhere in the 
chapter are due to failure of memory, when in the two sections named 
the same disorder appears identically in both texts. So far I accept 
Connolly's argument ; but I would endorse Streeter’s contention, with 
his very relevant appeal to the analogy of the Synoptic problem, 
that the documentary solution seed not be the direct use of Barnabas. 
So far as this argument is concerned, there is no decisive objection to 
the hypothesis of a common source. But the case for supposing that 
it is Barnabas and no other ‘ Two Ways’ document which lies behind 
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the Didache has been strengthened by the observation that parallels 
between the Didache and Barnabas are not confined to the ‘Two Ways’, 
Didache xvi 2 presenting a close parallel to Barnabas iv 9. I shall 
return to this point later. 

As for the unity in language and thought which is claimed for Barnabas, 
the cross-references which have been accumulated by Armitage Robin- 
son, Muilenburg, and Connolly are impressive, and it can scarcely be 
questioned that they are fatal to any theory which would treat Barnabas 
as a mere combination of diverse sources. If Barnabas used sources 
he has made them his own and worked them into the texture of his 
book. ‘Thus the doctrine of the Two Ways was certainly in his mind 
when he wrote i 4, iv 10, v 4, x 10, as well as in the concluding chapters, 
xviii ff. This, however, and much more may be admitted without ruling 
out the hypothesis that sources have been employed, and on general 
grounds it seems to me likely that the anonymous ‘ Barnabas’ is not 
an entirely new creation. Parallels to some of Barnabas’s exegetical 
fancies are adduced from the letter of Aristeas, and it appears probable 
that, if his favourite flight of exegesis (ix 8-9) was his own discovery, he 
is for the most part following up and adapting the labours of predeces- 
sors. Again, the transition in ch. xviii to the formal exposition of the 
Two Ways has generally been felt to be abrupt and is well explained 
on the hypothesis of a transition to a special source. The hypothesis 
does not cease to be probable if, with Muilenburg, we accept the plain 
indication that the absence of the ‘Two Ways’ from the Latin Version 
of Barnabas is due to mutilation and not to the survival of an earlier 
and shorter form of the book. 

Connolly adduces cases in which the ‘‘T'wo Ways’, both in Barnabas 
and in the Didache, seems to him to include phrases specially characteristic 
of Barnabas. It may be questioned whether they are decisive. ‘The 
unusual construction xoAAGo 6a pera is found in Barnabas xix 2, xix 6, and 
alsoinx1r. Barnabas xix 2 has no parallel in the Didache, but xoAAdo Oar 
pera reappears in Didache iii 9 (the parallel to Barnabas xix 6). Though 
unusual, the construction, as Connolly observes, is not unparalleled 
(LXX Ruth ii 8 21). In the ‘Two Ways’ both in Barnabas and in the 
Didache $6opa and @Oopevs are used apparently in connexion with procu- 
ratio abortus. Connolly thinks that Barnabas x 7 lies behind the use in 
the ‘Two Ways’. But it appears to me that the context definitely 
favours a wider meaning in x 7 rather than the meaning found in the 
‘Two Ways’. 

Two points may now be mentioned which, though not sufficient to 
establish a case, look in the other direction: (1) The Two Ways of 
the Didache are characterized as the Way of Life and the Way of 
Death. In Barnabas, on the other hand, they are the Way of Light 
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and the Way of Darkness. It is, perhaps, more likely that Barnabas— 
for him the Devil is ‘the Black One’—has changed the more biblical 
phrase ‘ Life and Death’ into ‘ Light and Darkness’ to suit his favourite 
imagery, than vice versa. In any case, in ch. xx he says that the Way 
of the Black One is ‘the Way of eternal death’, thus, perhaps, betray- 
ing the language of his source. 

(2) In his careful analysis of the catalogue of vices in Didache v 
Connolly finds that dAa{oveia is the one vice peculiar to the list in the 
Didache which is not explicable either from Barnabas or from the 
additional material of ch. iii. But he points out that dAa{oveia is present 
among the vices in Hermas Mand. vi 2 5 (cf. also Mand. viii 5) where, 
as he says, ‘the writer is certainly dependent on some form of the Two 
Ways’ (/.7.S. vol. xxxiii p. 243). After pointing out (doc. at. n. 1) 
several parallels between Hermas and Barnabas, he concludes: ‘I have 
little doubt that Hermas knew the Epistle of Barnabas and the Two 
Ways as therein given.’ Possibly; but this is a hypothesis which gives 
no explanation of the agreement between Hermas and the Didache 
against Barnabas, with which the note started. The point, for what it 
is worth, favours the hypothesis of an earlier source used independently 
by Barnabas, by Hermas, and by the Didache. 

The data, as I judge, do not allow of more than conjecture. I do 
not feel certain that Connolly is wrong, but I put forward as a conjec- 
ture, which seems to me at least as probable as Connolly’s view, the 
hypothesis that both Barnabas and the Didache (and Hermas) depend 
upon a common source which after elaborating the doctrine of the 
two Ways led up, like Barnabas and like the Didache (compare also 
the Apology of Aristides), to a section on the judgement to come; 
that Barnabas has retained this conclusion in his last chapter, but 
abbreviated it here in order to end in an epistolary form ; and that he 
has worked in at ch. iv 9 ff some of the material which he has thus 
sacrificed at the end. On this hypothesis the text Didache xvi 2 = 
Barnabas iv 9 once stood in the concluding section of the original 
‘Two Ways’. It will be noticed that the conception of the two Ways 
is prominent in Barnabas iv 10 (dvywpev ard macys paradryros, p.07)- 
cwpev TeAciws TA Epya THS Tovnpas doi, Cf. also iv 12-13) and that it 
stands there in close relation to the teaching on the judgement. 


II 


The conclusions to which the foregoing discussions seem to point are 
these: (1) There is good reason to believe that Clement of Alexandria 
knew and quoted from the Didache, though we cannot exclude the 
possibility that he was quoting not from the Didache but from some 
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source of the Didache which, though otherwise unknown to us, may 
have continued in circulation in the Church. 

(2) It may be taken as certain that the Didache was known in the 
third and fourth centuries in a form which lacked the section i 3 4-ii 1, 
as well as in the strongly attested full form. Internal evidence as well 
as general probability favours the hypothesis that the shorter form was 
original. If the shorter form was original, there is no convincing case 
for supposing literary dependence of the Didache upon Hermas. 

(3) The ‘Two Ways’ of the Didache cannot be the source of the ‘Two 
Ways’ of Barnabas, but it is not certain that Barnabas is the source of 
the ‘ Two Ways’ of the Didache. The hypothesis of a common source 
is still open. 

These conclusions do not carry us very far. If the Didache is not a 
source either of Hermas or of Barnabas—and I agree with Armitage 
Robinson, Muilenburg, and Connolly that it is not—there is no abso- 
lute bar on the score of literary relations to any later date which can 
be made plausible in itself, provided that it allows for the currency of 
the Didache in a Latin dress about the middle of the third century, 
and for its use in the third-century Didascalia. 

On the other hand, even if direct dependence upon both Hermas 
and Barnabas were much more probable than I think it to be, this 
dependence would still allow us to assign to the Didache a date in the 
first half, or quite possibly within the first quarter, of the second 
century, if on general grounds we think such a dating to be probable. 
Muilenburg accepts 131 as the date for Barnabas, but the evidence is 
admittedly very ambiguous and there are good critics who think that 
Barnabas may well be a generation earlier." So far as Hermas is con- 
cerned, the difficulties in accepting the statement of that very unreliable 
person, the author of the Muratorian Fragment, are notorious, and there 
is a steady tendency to date Zhe Shepherd back into the early years of 
the second century and the closing years of the first. Thus it would 
not be impossible, while admitting dependence upon both Hermas and 
Barnabas, to argue for a date about 120-125; whereas if a common 
‘Two Ways’ source is the fundamental explanation of the relation 
between Barnabas and the Didache, the date of the Didache might be 
100+, although so early a date is by no means a necessary conse- 
quence of adopting this literary hypothesis. 

To this we must add a negative statement which is of great impor- 
tance for the argument of this paper: there is no positive literary 


1 See, for example, Dr Lukyn Williams in J.7.S. vol, xxxiv pp. 337 ff ‘ The date 
of the Epistle of Barnabas’. Dr Lukyn Williams argues that the Epistle must 
have been written before a.p. 100, and agrees with Funk in preferring a date in 
the reign of Nerva, Sept. 96-Jan. 98 a.p. 
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evidence which requires or which even suggests a date later than the 
middle of the second century. 

Here, however, I must for the moment introduce a qualification, 
for in his last article in this JouRNAL (Oct. 1937) Connolly calls atten- 
tion to a curious similarity between the form of certain sayings from the 
Sermon on the Mount as reproduced at the beginning of the ordinary 
text of the Didache and the form of those same sayings as reproduced 
by Justin Martyr. Without verbal warrant either from St Matthew or 
St Luke, the Didache (i 3) gives the injunctions, ‘Pray for your enemies’, 
and a little later, ‘ Love them that Aate you.’ Similarly Justin (Afo/. 
i. 15) gives a free citation of the Gospel texts, which, though not in all 
respects the equivalent of the version in the Didache, begins thus: 
‘Pray for your enemies and love them ¢hat hate you.’ The same word- 
ing reappears in Dia/.c. Zryph.ch. 133, fin. Connolly argues that though 
either of these variations might easily have arisen from a memory 
quotation, we should not expect two writers to combine independently 
these two variations. If, then, the agreement between Justin and the 
Didache be not accidental he asks whether we should conclude that 
the Didache with the ‘ interpolation’ was known to Justin, or whether 
the author of the ‘interpolation’, if not the Didachist himself, knew 
Justin. Connolly then proceeds to argue that dependence of Justin 
on the Didache is not likely, since (1) Justin quotes much more of the 
Sermon on the Mount than is to be found in the Didache, and (2) his 
quotations shew none of the additional matter of the Didache. Thus 
he is led to conclude with ‘the interesting question: Did the “ interpo- 
lator” of the Didache—or possibly even the Didachist himself—know 
Justin ?’ 

I am not myself sure that it is necessary to postulate any literary 
connexion to account for this similarity, for all the terms used are 
present in the Gospel texts and the rearrangement is very slight. But 
if it is thought necessary to postulate literary connexion I do not think 
we shall hesitate which alternative to prefer. If Justin were familiar 
with the Didache, it would be very natural that the phrasing of the 
Gospel sayings as there reproduced in an authoritative catechetical 
form should linger in his mind and affect the form of his own quota- 
tion. On the other hand, the supposition that the author—or the 
interpolator—of the Didache in composing his catechetical form should 
have been directly influenced by casual variations of these Gospel 
texts as they occur embedded in the writings of the prolix and quo- 
tation-loving Justin is surely not plausible. 


1 Mt. v 44 gives dyanGre rovs éxOpovs ipav wal mpocetixeobe imtp trav Siondvtow 
iyds and Luke vi 27, 28 ayawGre rods éxOpois ipa, cadas moreire Tois pucovaw tpas, 
ebdroyeire Tods KaTapwpévous buds, mpogedxecbe wepl Tav Exnpealivraw bpas. 
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Therefore I reaffirm without qualification the negative statement 
which I have already put forward: there is no literary evidence which 
requires or which even suggests a date for the Didache later than the 
middle of the second century. 


III 


Since literary arguments as to the date of the Didache are thus 
inconclusive, we must turn to wider considerations based on the 
contents of the document itself and known circumstances of history. 
It is not too much to say that until quite recently all the three scholars 
whose views we have been examining have in their published writings 
left these wider considerations almost entirely on one side. Muilen- 
burg, for instance, after devoting almost all his book to the single 
question of the literary relation between Barnabas and the Didache 
passes at once to the claim that the Didache may well date from a hundred 
years later than has usually been supposed. He makes no attempt to 
give precision to the problem by reference to our not inconsiderable 
knowledge of the conditions of church life at the close of the second 
century and the beginning of the third. Armitage Robinson was tanta- 
lizingly vague in his suggestions as to the date and motive of the 
author. ‘ His object may have been’, he says, ‘to recall the Church of 
his own day to a greater simplicity by presenting this picture of the 
primitive Christian society.’* As to a possible period, he threw out 
two widely differing hints: ‘I should find it rather hard’, he wrote in 
1912, ‘to conceive that it was written after Montanism had attained 
any considerable vogue. For from the orthodox standpoint there is too 
much said about Prophets, and from the Montanist standpoint there is 
too little’? In the text of the Donnellan Lectures, on the other hand, 
he suggested that it might date from the third century.’ ‘Some points 
of vocabulary’, he added, ‘which cannot be dealt with here, would be 
more easily explained if that were the case.’* Until quite recently 
Connolly had rigorously restricted himself in his published work to the 
literary problem, but he was well aware that the historical question 
must sooner or later be faced if a date much later than that commonly 
received was to win acceptance. Those two eminent scholars’, he 
acutely observes, ‘the late Dean Armitage Robinson and the late 
Professor F. C. Burkitt, though they would not date the Didache 
earlier than the second half of the second century, were both at a loss 
to account for its apparent “archaism”. Was this little Church manual 
to be regarded as a piece of pure antiquarianism, or what?’ He then 


} Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache p. 83. 
2 Ibid. p. 103. 5 Ibid. p. 83. 
* So far as I know he did not deal with this point further. 
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continues: ‘ Antiquarian I believe it to be, but in method only, not in 
motive. I am unable to conceive of a Christian writer of the later 
second century sitting down to draw, simply for the interest of the 
thing, a picture of Church life as he supposed it to have been in the 
days of the Apostles.’ The difficulty in which Armitage Robinson and 
Burkitt leave us could not be more clearly put; nor is it easy to 
withhold assent from this statement of the problem which is raised on 
the hypothesis of a late date: ‘A second-century or early third-century 
tract on Church order, like most other writings of the period, would 
naturally have been occasional—written in the interests of or in 
opposition to some form of novelty, or to repel attack. What occasion 
then can be assigned for the writing of the Didache at about that date ? 
In what interest was it put forward ?’? 

The answer which Connolly propounds to the question thus clearly 
stated, viz. that the Didache was composed in the interest of Mon- 
tanism, is not entirely new, for shortly after the first publication of the 
document Hilgenfeld argued that the book shewed traces of Mon- 
tanism. But this view of Hilgenfeld’s, as well as the opposed view of 
Bryennius that the author was concerned to oppose Montanism, had 
been very generally discarded, so that Connolly’s thesis is a fresh 
factor in those recent discussions which form the subject of this 
paper. 

Connolly supports this interpretation of the Didache by arguing 
(1) that the prophets of the Didache are more important persons in 
the community than we have any reason to suppose prophets to have 
been at the beginning of the second century ; (2) that the provision in 
the Didache of a settlement for the prophets agrees with the account 
of the proceedings of Montanus recorded by the anti-Montanist writer 
Apollonius ;* and (3) that the object of the Didache is not, as is 
stated by Streeter and others, to provide an alternative for a prophetic 
ministry which is obsolescent, but rather to make provision for a pro- 
phetic ministry alongside a recognized and established hierarchy. 

I pass over for the moment the supposed discrepancy between the 
conditions of the prophetic ministry presupposed in the Didache and 
those of the early second century in order to concentrate on the 
positive arguments alleged in favour of a Montanist origin of the book. 
Little weight, as it seems to me, attaches to the similarity between the 
Didache and the evidence of Apollonius as to a provision for the 
prophets from the offerings of the faithful. Wherever professional 
prophets exist the problem of their maintenance must always arise. 
There is nothing here which we need think of as distinctive of Mon- 
tanism. Much more important is the interpretation adopted by 

1 Downside Review vol. lv July 1937. 2 Apud Eus. H.E. v 18. 
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Connolly of the relation between prophets and the official ministry as 
described in the Didache. 

Here I do not see how to avoid the conclusion that Connolly’s 
interpretation involves a complete inversion of the evidence. The text 
of the Didache states, at any rate it necessarily implies, that the true 
prophet has an unassailable position in the Church. So far from 
asserting a claim for a new prophetic ministry, the Didache assumes 
that the prophet who is a prophet indeed must be accepted and obeyed. 
To question his authority or to submit his utterances to any test is to 
be guilty of the gravest presumption. But at once the document passes 
on to explain that not every one who speaks in the spirit 7s a prophet ; 
that there are prophets and false prophets; and that to determine 
whether or not the seeming prophet really is a prophet certain tests 
must beapplied. That is not the tone we should expect from a champion 
of a ‘new prophecy’, but it entirely suits the role of an ecclesiastical 
administrator who is trying to regulate a prophetic ministry which is 
being exploited by unworthy representatives. Again, Connollychallenges 
Streeter’s statement that in face of the problem of the false prophets ‘ the 
Didachist endeavours to strengthen the position of the Bishops and 
Deacons’, but he neither quotes nor discusses the text which most 
clearly supports, and indeed requires, the interpretation which Streeter 
here puts upon the document—I mean the last words of Didache xv 1 
when, after enjoining the appointment of bishops and deacons who are 
‘worthy of the Lord, meek men, not covetous of money, true and well 
tried’, he adds the significant words ‘for they too minister to you the 
ministry of the prophets and teachers’: ipiv yap Aerovpyotar cai abroi 
tiv erovpyiav tev mpopytav Kai didacxddwy. No Montanist could 
happily accept this lofty interpretation of the ministry of bishops and 
deacons. 

Along with these significant discrepancies between the intentions of the 
Didachist and the attitude of Montanists, we may observe an equally 
noteworthy omission. If the Didachist were, as is suggested, a 
Montanist or a crypto-Montanist, looking for N.T. precedents to 
strengthen the case for the ‘new prophecy’, why does he fail to intro- 
duce the N.T. precedents which might have given such valuable support 
to the cause of the women who with Montanus were the chief organs 
of the prophetic spirit? Why does he speak only of prophets and say 
not a word of prophetesses ? 

The second feature of the Didache to which Connolly appeals in 
support of his thesis is the instruction with regard to fasting. He 
recalls that Montanist stringency with regard to the obligation and 
duration of the weekly fasts on Wednesdays and Fridays was a main 
point at issue between Montanists and the great Church. Here it only 
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seems necessary to quote Connolly’s own admission that the language 
of the Didache may be interpreted to mean that ‘the assignment of 
Wednesday and Friday as fasting days is not to be understood as 
a command that those days be kept every week and by all, but merely 
specifies them as the days which Christians should choose for their fasts’. 
If this is a possible interpretation—and I do not see how this can be 
questioned—then the Didache gives no guidance on those questions 
as to fasting which were in dispute between Montanists and Catholics, 
but merely states, or may be understood merely to state, what every 
Christian of the day would have accepted. 

It appears, then, that the Didache contains nothing which can be 
regarded as specifically Montanist; that it omits what a Montanist 
had every motive to include; and that it presupposes an attitude 
towards prophets and prophecy fundamentally different from the Mon- 
tanist attitude. 

There is one further consideration to which, very surprisingly, Connolly 
makes no allusion. We know that in the third and fourth centuries the 
Didache had come to hold a place of high honour in the Church and 
that it was used as a source by the authors of the Didascalia, of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and of the Apostolic Church Order. Now the 
history of the writings of Tertullian will shew that in certain circum- 
stances the works of a Christian author might continue to be studied 
by orthodox Christians in spite of a taint of Montanism. But this 
would be a very weak analogy to the extraordinary literary history which 
we should be obliged to postulate on the assumption that the Didache 
was Montanist. ‘Tertullian was a writer of genius and a magnificent 
defender of the common Christian faith. The Didache, on the other 
hand, is a pedestrian composition, concerned with Church Order and 
withal representing a type of Church Order which on its merits could 
hardly be expected to commend itself to Cathoiic Christians of the age 
of Hippolytus or of Cyprian. It seems difficult to explain the position 
of honour which in fact the Didache held except on the assumption 
that it had been long established with a weighty official status. If, 
however, this Church Order originated in the late second century with 
a movement which early fell into schism—a schism which was never 
healed—how came it to be adopted by the fully developed Catholic 
Church of the third and fourth centuries ? 

It is sometimes suggested by those who have been influenced by the 
prevailing uncertainty about the Didache and its provenance—I may 
mention Muilenburg and Mr Vokes '—that the whole history of Christian 
Institutions from N.T. days onwards may have to be rewritten when 
the Didache has found its proper place at a comparatively late date. 

1 F. E. Vokes The Riddle of the Didache (S.P.C.K. 1938). 
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I am inclined to think that the problems of reconstruction will be most 
severely felt by the historians of the late second and third centuries rather 
than by the historians of the apostolic and sub-apostolic age. It will be of 
great interest to watch the further fortunes of Connolly’s theory. Doubters 
as to the early date of the Didache ought, if they are not prepared to 
follow Connolly, to be looking for another solution. I question whether, 
if they succeed, the early history of Christian institutions will be very 
fundamentally affected. No doubt it is true that the Didache has 
figured prominently in recent histories of the early Church, and, if it be 
the early document that it is usually supposed to be, quite rightly so. 
It has served to fill out the picture of early church life and has given 
substance to what otherwise must have remained conjecture. But the 
main problems have not been raised by the Didache. What impresses 
me about the document is the easy manner in which it appears to fit in 
with such evidence as we have from other sources. In some way or 
another the leadership in the Church which in St Paul’s day lay first 
with apostles, then prophets, and thirdly teachers, passed into the hands 
of bishops, presbyters, and deacons. The Didache apparently illumi- 
nates the process of transition, but even if we had no Didache we should 
still know that the transition had actually occurred. In the Didache 
the apostles, though they still stand at the head, seem to be fading out. 
The introduction of apostles is perhaps a real touch of archaism though, 
I suspect, unconscious archaism. In the Didache, as in Hermas, a firm 
tradition still calls for a mention of apostles, but practical interest in the 
Didache—and to a less degree in Hermas—centres upon prophets. 
But the prophets are on the point of yielding primacy of place to the 
ministry of bishops and deacons. Even without the Didache, we might 
have surmised that something of the kind must have happened. 

I cannot here deal adequately with the large problems raised by the 
directions in the Didache concerning the Eucharist, but I must briefly 
direct attention to the serious problem which these are going to raise for 
the church historian of the late second and third centuries if it must fall 
to him to account for the origin of the document. In a second paper 
in the Downside Review Connolly has grappled boldly with the question. 
He finds it impossible to think that the Didachist—writing ex hypothesi 
at the end of the second century—intended the prayers and directions 
of Didache ix and x to apply to the Eucharist at all. He draws a sharp 
distinction between the rite of ch. ix-x and the Sunday service of ch. xiv. 
The latter alone, he thinks, was a Eucharist, while the earlier passage 
merely gave direction for an Agape. Connolly admits that he can offer 
no parallel for the use of Eixapioria to denote an Agape as distinguished 
from a Eucharist. None the less, he feels driven to accept this heroic 

1 ‘Agape and Eucharist in the Didache’, Downside Review vol. lv Oct. 1937. 
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solution. But this one word—taken in conjunction with the prominent 
position of the directions—is decisive. It is surely impossible that any 
Christian of any age could use the word Eixapioria to denote a rite 
which was not the Eucharist. If we go back to the practice which from 
other evidence we know to have been general at an earlier period when 
the blessing and partaking of the Bread and the Cup were part of a 
common meal, the problems are greatly eased, and those which remain 
are found to link up in a remarkable fashion with other problems raised 
in other quarters. Here, again, it seems to me probable that the Didache 
represents a period of transition. There may be this much truth in 
Connolly’s distinction, that the Sunday Eucharist of ch. xiv may have been 
beginning to have an independent life of its own apart from the meal. 
But it seems necessary to suppose that the compiler of the book thought 
it natural for the Eucharist to be attached to a meal. The Eucharistic 
prayers of the Didache may well be older than the Didache itself. 

I think it is relevant in this year 1938 to recall the judgement of 
that great critic J. B. Lightfoot when towards the end of his life he was 
confronted for the first time with the newly recovered Didache. Light- 
foot had worked out his views on the history of the ministry eighteen 
years before the Didache appeared.’ The Didache was published by 
Bryennius in 1884 just after the appearance of the first edition of Light- 
foot’s Jgnatius. In the second edition of his Jgnatius Lightfoot referred 
to the new document. He criticized the comparatively late date which 
Harnack then advocated, and put forward the view that it dated from 
the later decades of the first century or the beginning of the second 
century. The point which I wish to make here is that Lightfoot felt 
that the evidence of the Didache fitted in with the conditions of the 
sub-apostolic age as he had already come to know them. ‘The re- 
markable document entitled Avday) tav dadexa droordAwy given to the 
world by Bryennius ... seems to me to confirm very strongly the his- 
torical views put forward in the Essay to which I have referred. Nor 
does it necessitate any modification of what I have written in this 
discussion on the genuineness of the Epistles of Ignatius.’* So it has 
been. ‘The Didache raises many questions to which in this paper I have 
made no reference, but taken as a whole it has been found to fit in, on 
the assumption of a relatively early date, with conclusions otherwise at- 
tained. It has yet to be shewn that it will fit easily into the conditions 
of any period considerably later than the first three decades of the 
second century. J. M. Creep. 


1 J. B. Lightfoot Saint Paul's Epistle to the Philippians dissertation i ‘The 
Christian Ministry’ (1st ed. 1868). 

2 J. B. Lightfoot The Apostolic Fathers part ii, S. Ignatius, S. Polycarp (2nd ed. 
1889) vol. i p. 390 n. 
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TWO TEXTS OF THE JE DEUM LAUDAMUS 
A 
The Mozarabic version of the Ze Deum 


In /.7.S. vol. xxxiv p. 250 I referred to three manuscripts which 
give the peculiar Spanish version of the Ze Deum. Not having seen 
the complete text given in any work on the hymn, I print here the text 
of the Madrid manuscript, Bibl. Nac. rooor; Hh 69, in full as far as 
it can be deciphered, with the readings from the two manuscripts at the 
monastery of S. Domingo, Silos. The first of these (2), entitled Rituale 
Mozarabicum on my photographs, is described as ‘ Manuscrito 7 (antes 
Cédice C). Horae Dournae (sic) et Nocturnae, en latin, en pergamino ; 
escrito en el siglo xi, probablemente en Silos: 245 x 160 mm., 141 hojas 
en una sola columna con un promedio de 150X90 mm., escritura 
visigética mimiscula ; encuadernacién del siglo xvii, cuero rojo sobre 
tabla.’ 

The second (.S), Ritus et Missae on the photograph, is described as 
* Manuscrito 6 (antes Cédice E). Breviarium et Missale Moszarabicum, 
en latin, en papel y pergamino ; escrito en el siglo xi: 195 x 145 mm., 
157 hojas, 38 de papel y r1g de pergamino a una sola columna de unos 
14595 mm., mintscula visigética. Encuadernacién del siglo xvii 
en cuero oscuro sobre tabla.’ The above quotations are from Zos 
Manuscritos del Real Monasterio de Santo Domingo de Silos, por 
Walter Muir Whitehill, Jr., y Justo Perez de Urbel, O.S.B., Madrid, 
1930, where full accounts will be found of the manuscripts, also a fac- 
simile showing the ending of the 7@ Deum in R, and another giving 
fol. 16 r of S. 

For a description of the Madrid manuscript see Sonderabdruck aus 
‘ Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft’, 14 Band, Verlag Aschendorff, Miin- 
ster (Westf.); 4 Catalogue of Mozarabic Liturgical Manuscripts contain- 
ing the Psalter and Liber Canticorum, by Walter Muir Whitehill, 
pp- 95 ff (1938). 


YMMUS DOMINICALIS AD MATUTINUM 
e dewm laudamus te dominum 
confitemur: (2) Te eternum 
patrem. omzis terra uene 
ratur: (3) Tibi omaes angeli. 
tibi celi: et uniuersa po 
testates: (4) Tibi cerubin 
hac serafin incessabili 
uoce proclamant 
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(5) Sanctus. Sanctus. Sanctus dominus deus sabahot 


(6) pleni + * * * * «* & 
* + ~ x * ¥ * 
- x % ad * co ae 
~ ae * a * * ” 
« 7 ~ ~ * * ” 


(9) Te martirwm candidatus. 

laudat exercitus : 

(10) Te per orbem terrarum. sancéa 

confitetur eclesia : 

(11) Patrem inmensa mages 
tatis: (12) Ad uenerandum 
tuum uerum unigenitum 
filium (13) sancéum quoque paracli 
tum spiritum: (14) Tu es rex glorie 
xps: (15) Tu patris sempiternws 
es filius: (16) Tu ad liberandum 
suscepturus hominem 
non orruisti uirginis uterwm : 

(17) Tu deuicto mortis eculeo. 
aperuisti credentibus 
regna celorum : (18) Tu ad dex 
teram dei sedens in gloria patris. 

(19) iudex crederis esse uenturws : 

(20) Te ergo quesumws tuis famu 
lis subueni. quos pretioso 
sanguine redemisti : 

(21) Eterna fac quum sancfis tuis 
gloria munerari: (22) Saluum 
fac populum tuum domine. et 
benedic hereditati tue: 

(23) Et rege eos & extolle eos. usquwe 
in sclm. Et in scla sclorum, amen: 

(24) Per singulos dies benedicimus 
te. (25) e(t lhaudam(us) nomen tuum 
in eternum & in sclm scli. 

(26) Dignare domine diem istum 
sine tribulatione et 
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a peccato nos custodire 

(28) Fiat domine misericordia tua super 
nos. sicut sperauimws in te: 

(29) In te domine sperabi : non con 
fundar in eternum : 

(*) Parce domine parce populo tuo 

et ne des in obprobium 
hereditatem tuam : 


No title or rubricin R Tn S 

2. venerantur & S 

3. uniuerse & S_ postestates S 

4. ac sarafin S incensabili R S 

6-8. pleni sumt celi et terre gla magestatis tue Te glosus apstlorum 
corus Te ppharum laudabilisnumerus R S J is indecipherable 
here. The late Dr A. E. Burn, who examined the manuscript 
a good many years ago, wrote, saying, ‘ Washed out, illegible, and 
torn, but I made out pleni s. c. et terra gle.’ A recent examina- 
tion does not reveal even this, and it is a pity one cannot check 
Dr Burn’s gv. 

11. Pater inmense S maiestatis 2 

12. uerbum & S hunigenitum R (.S punctuates filium sanctum) 

16. ominem S$ 

17. credentibus+te R S 

18. sedes R 

20. quesumus+diie R sanguinem S 

21. etenam RS cum FS serbis S$ 

22. salbum & S_ ereditati S$ 

23. eos... illos R S 

27. Miserere nobis domine. miserere nobis R S 

28. sperabimus & S 

(*) opproprum S_ ereditatem S 


B 
An Irish text of the 7e Deum 


The manuscript Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 9488, was described by 
H. M. Bannister in 7. 7.S. vol. ix pp. 398-427. The Ze Deum is on 
folio 76v. The inner margin appears to have been encroached upon 
by the mounting, and the outer to have suffered from the shears. It 
is difficult to read from a rotograph, but Monsieur H. Omont kindly 
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checked some of my readings from the manuscript itself. I tried to 
suggest its possible significance for the history of the 7¢ Deum text in 
J-T-S. vol. xxxiv no. 135 pp. 250-257. 


**** ate pueri diii laudate nomen dfii te dm laudamus 


te diim confitemur / tibi caeli & uniuerse potestates 
te aeternum patrem omnis terra ueneratur tibi omnes an 
hierufin serabin incessabili uoce proclant sts sts 

diis dS sabaoth 
ni sunt caeli & uniuersa terra honore gloriae tuae 
oriosus apostolorum chorus te profetarum lauda 
numerus / rum sca confitetur aeclesia 
art rum candidatus laudat exercitus te per orbem ter 
em inmense maiestatis uenerandum tuum/ gle xpe 


um unigenitum filium stm quog paraclitum spm tu rex 
hominem 
tris sempiternus es filius tu ad liberandum mundum suscip 


orruisti uirginis uterum tu deuicto mortis aculeo aperuisti 
dentibus regna caelorum / uenturus 
dexteram di sedes in gloria patris (iudex cre)deris esse 
go quessumus nobis tuis famulis subueni quos praetioso san 
ne redemisti / populum tuum diie 
rnam fac cum scis gloriam munerari. saluum fac 
nedic hereditati tuae & rege eos & extolle illos usqg in seculi 
gulos dies benedicimus te & laudamus nomen tuum in aeter 
num & in saecula saeculorum amen 
MAURICE F Rost. 


TWO TREES BECOME ONE: Ezek. xxxvii 16-17. 


‘AND thou, son of man, take thee one /ree (yy) and write upon it, 
For Judah, and for the children of Israel his companions: then take 
another évee (yy), and write upon it, For Joseph, the tree (yy) of Ephraim 
and all the house of Israel his companions: and bring them near (27), 
Piel Imper.) one to another for thee to be one tree (py), and they shall 
become one ' by thy means’ (773). 


One of the common metaphors of the Hebrew Scriptures is that of 
a ‘tree’ to represent a people. In Ezek. xv 2 ff. the vine-tree (jban yy) 
represents the inhabitants of Jerusalem: in Ezek. xvii 6 ff. and xix 10 
the vine is the tribe of Judah or the royal house of Judah. Similarly in 


1 Hebr. ‘ones’ (!), an impossible usage ; s. Biblica XIX 182-183 [G. R. D.]. 
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xxxi 3 the cedar represents Assyria, and the rival nations are described 
as ‘all the trees of Eden’ (ty ‘Sy, verse 9). On these analogies we 
may surely translate 7y in its usual sense as ‘tree’. The two houses 
of Judah and Israel stand apart like two palms standing solitary and 
apart on the great Euphratean plain, but they are to be brought near 
to one another by Ezekiel’s ministry, and so they will become again as 
‘one tree’. 

This procedure might have been represented as a process of grafting: 
in that case no translator would have stumbled over the rendering of 
yy. But the prophet in verse 17 though he still uses his metaphor 
of ‘ tree’ is losing grasp of his metaphor when he uses the verb ‘bring 
near’ (29p). The rendering ‘oi them one to another’ (A.V.) cannot 
be justified : the verb describes admirably the approach of a person or 
a number of persons each to the other, as in Daniel vii 13, ‘And they 
brought him (one like unto a son of man) near before him (the ancient 
of days)’, where the Haphel of the Aramaic is used (37pm). Here in 
Ezek. xxxvii 17 the Prophet is charged to bring the two sections of 
Israel, symbolized by the two trees, into friendly approach. It is not 
too great a charge for a Prophet. He does not ‘join’ them together : 
they, the two peoples, come together when they are induced to approach 
one another. 

The rendering ‘stick’ for yy (AV = RV) is due to the LXX, Aafe 
cecavté paBdov. The Greek translators were no doubt misled here by 
a reminiscence of the two symbolic staves (mbpn, paBédous) of Zech. 
xi 7-14, ‘ Beauty’ and ‘Bands’, with which JEHovaAH shepherded Israel 
and Judah before they were divided. The rendering ‘stick’ is equally 
wrong in 2 Kings vi 6. 

The Targumist also was misled, probably by the command to ‘write’ 
on the yy. Men write on a ‘tablet’: hence the Targum in verse 16 has 
xn xmd > 3D, ‘take thee one tablet’. But two venerable versions 
remain faithful to the Hebrew. The Peshitta has oo he. an, 
‘take thee one tree’, and the Vulgate, ‘sume tibi Agnum unum’. It is 
true that in the plural in Mark xiv 48 the word may be rendered ‘ staves’ 
(évAwv), but dignum is usually ‘tree’, as in Gen. ii 9, iii 1-3; Ezek. 
XXXi 5, 9, 14, 15; ef passim. 

If it be objected that 713, literally ‘in thy hand’, suits the rendering 
‘stick’, let it be remembered that 1°32 need not be understood literally. 
In 1 Sam. xvi 2 the Lorp says to Samuel, ‘ Take an heifer 713’ and 
in Mal. i £ we read, ‘The word of JeHovAH . . . by the and of my 
messenger (7"3)’,—not ‘ by the mouth’. 


Ezekiel is an obscure writer, and not least in his use of metaphors. 
Surely his lapse from a consistent use of the metaphor throughout 
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verses 16, 17 need not drive us from the obvious rendering of py. If 
Ezekiel’s meaning was ‘stick’ or ‘staff’, he could have used pp (Ezek. 
Xxxix g), Or MND (iv. 16; v. 16), or even MIywD (xxix. 6). 

W. Emery BaRNEs. 


LINGUISTIC AND TEXTUAL PROBLEMS: MINOR 
PROPHETS. III. 
ZEPHANIAH. 

117: pddaz pind: “BYD DDI 4a. First, Nowack’s objection to the 
figure in the first clause that der Vergleich des ausgeschiitteten Blutes mit 
dem Staub passt nicht’ is hypercritical; the picture is that of casting 
aside something of little value like earth. In fact, pouring out earth in 
digging trenches, filling holes or building ramps, was common in the 
ancient East, and there is extant a letter dated in the Sanat epir? 
Sipparim ( KT) i8Sapku ‘the year in which the soil of Sippar was poured 
out’ (from some famous operation carried out in it); and Palestinian 
writers must have been almost equally familiar with the process. Second, 
the Massoretes have vocalized pond as a pass. participle meaning ‘their 
eaten stuff’® to fit the sense to that of m>$39. The LXX, Pesh., and 
Arab. V., however, all translate it ‘their flesh’, which well suits the 


parallel D7; and the Arab. “=! ‘flesh’ supports this rendering (as 
many renderings of the LXX are justified by Arabic roots, which are 
thus seen to be far older than the classical language in which alone 
they are otherwise known to us). Ought not then pond to be restored, 
on the assumption that pn? was originally a general term for ‘ food ’,* 
whether ‘flesh’ or ‘bread’, though afterwards restricted to ‘bread’, 


while aad was always restricted to ‘ flesh’? If, then, it is a word denoting 
flesh as what is eaten, i.e. animal flesh, its application here to human 
beings must be intended contemptuously (just as ‘hide’ and ‘ carcass’ 
are sometimes so used in English parlance). Nor is the figure of 
pouring out flesh any too strange, being exactly illustrated by Aad Strtiu® 
fapik ‘all his flesh is poured out’ in an Assyrian medical text®. Thus 
the R.V.’s ‘and their blood shall be poured out as dust and their flesh 
as dung’ may be accepted as a justifiable translation of the M.T. 


I 18: nbnay Bb. nds ‘an end, yea one hastily brought about’. This 


1 In Kleine Propheten® 296. 

* Sum. JS = Acc. epiru™ (Heb. DY); s. Muss-Arnolt C.D.A.S. 1081-1082 for 
numerous examples. 

3 Cp. Deut. xxxii 24. 

* The of, lim ‘to eat?’ is old, as the Acc. liému ‘to eat, be satisfied’ shows. 

5 Sum. UZU = Acc. Siru™ (Hebr. NY). ® Thompson 4.M.T. 41 i 34. 
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use of 78% to strengthen the following word occurs elsewhere,’ so that 
there is no need to change it to }¥ (Schwally). 

II 2: DY I2Y yODd. Halévy’s D°2Y is clearly right and agrees with 
the almost necessary correction of Ph ni into PMN xd: (which is 
preferable to Sellin’s Pn ND in the context) ; but the order of the 
words remains awkward and y3 o'3y ought probably to be read. 

II 4: M3 DYNES WIR. May not the unsuitable M73 be altered 
into MW), so that the clause will mean ‘(as for) Ashdod, they 
make it to quake’? For the Aram. wan is used in the Pe. and Eth. 
for the Hebr. wy%,° in the Pe. also for the Hebr. nxn,‘ and in the Aph. 
for the Hebr. wy n,* thus suggesting a suitable sense for the passage. 

II 5: pnw>e YW 1922 I suggest altering the impossible {¥3} into 
the inf. abs. ‘y933 and rendering the clause by ‘ be bowed down, O land 
of the Philistines’, giving a sentence of the same form as b> nwbdp aro 
(Is. xiv 31). 

IIT 5: Vay2 Nd Nd ym ioByD, If 718} is altered to “HD after the 
LXX’s cis ¢Gs (cp. Lippl ad locum), the meaning at once becomes 
clear.® 

HABAKKUK 


I 3: 8 fi70%. The simplest explanation of xv” here is to suppose 
that it stands for dp or WR Xv” with an ellipse of the natural object.’ 

I 7: &3° ines IDEM BBP. Surely the Targ.’s mn ‘his decree’ 
gives the true sense of iNXY ‘his lifting up (sc. of his voice)’ as meaning 
‘his sentence’, like wp in wSy Nwon 35 ‘the greatness of the utterance 
against him’ (2 Chron. xxiv 27; cp. 24) which means ‘ the severity of 
the sentence against him’ (Stonehouse). Then ‘) aw must be 
deleted as a gloss on the rare 1nxv’,* to restore a rhythm of 3 +3 beats. 


I 8: YI YLIS WI, The simplest correction of the text, in which 

the juxtaposition of WB} YW is intolerable, is to read 
wD pIND WB? YEN WE 
‘and his horsemen leap and deploy,’ 
coming from afar’, 

1 Cp. Deut. xvi 15, xxviii 29. 

* Hardly PNIN x5 (Kohler), as chaff is not crushed. 

3 E.g. 2 Sam. xxii 8; Ps. lxxii 16. 4 E.g. Ps. xlvi 4. 

5 E.g. Ps. Ix 43 Jb. xxxix 20. 

® Cp. Is. xlii 6 and li 4 for 5, Is, lix 15 for “TIY9. 

7 Cp. 1 Sam. xvii 20, and Ps. lv 13 (for ellipse of bn; s. p. 261 n. 8 and 
p- 266 n. 1); cp. p. 163 n. 7 (for ellipse of dy). 

® Not IMNWi (Peiser) whose presence, if erroneous, is inexplicable. 

* Cp. Is. xxii6, where I have suggested altering the impossible DY B DTS 3373 
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which gives a rhythm of 3+2 beats as in the preceding half-verse 
(cp. v. 5). 


L rr: inde ind # pve. Both the ’athnach with bye (which rhyth- 
mically belongs to the second half of the verse) and “> n> ‘strength = 
confidence in’ (for which ’3 M3 seems more probable ; cp. 71M DWI I3"ty 
in Ps. cxxiv 8) raise doubts. Is it then possible to read 1 OUR 
wdxd n3* ‘and he is appalled? who looketh (for help) to his god’ ; 
for his hope is vain against the Chaldaean assault, unless he trusts in 
Yahweh? The change of iN3 (originally written 773) involves a mere 
transposition of letters, and the peculiar sing. dx will have a con- 
temptuous force and emphasize the contrast with the ‘ majestic’ plur. 
obs as used of Yahweh. 


II 4: $2 wip) met xd vdey man. If MOBY is altered to DBYT after 


Aq.’s vwxeAevopévov (cp. Arab. je ‘neglectful, heedless, careless, 
apathetic, inadvertent’),® a tolerable sense, contrasting well with the 
following description of the pty, can be obtained: namely ‘ behold! 
the heedless man *—his soul is not right within him’. 


II 5: m3 xd Ym. 133. Buhl® has rightly seen that the Hebr. m3 
here must be explained by the Arab. «sy; I ‘aimed at, intended’ 
II and IV ‘performed, carried out’; but both the sense and the 
LXX’s trans. repdvy (cp. Arab. V.) require the alteration of 713} into 
M2; the meaning then will be ‘a boastful man and he (= who) per- 
forms not (what he boasts)’. 

II ro: JE? Nbim O3] OwLNiyp Wa? Ny2 AY. Deleting 
D’3" D’Dy as a nonsensical and unrhythmical insertion (cp. 0°29 0% in 
v. 8) with Marti and reading ROM. . . M¥P) for NIM .. . MP, I trans- 
late the line ‘thou hast planned shame for thy house and fulfilled the 
sin of thy soul’ rather than du hast Schuld fiir deine Seele bestimmt, 
entschieden; for the LXX’s ovverépavas for miyp establishes a Heb. 
nyp = Arab. , 43 I ‘fulfilled (a duty), satisfied (a want)’, 


into Dw" DW 333 ‘the Syrians deploying with chariotry’ (s. J.7.S. XXXVIII 
40-41). : 

1 Cp. ‘M3 for "DM in Ps. xxii 16 (Ewald after Sa‘adiyah). 

2 Cp. Vulg.’s corruet; s. ‘Occident and Orient’ 75-78 for DUN — DD. 


8 The Vulg.’s gut incredulus est suggests the same root and seems to support the 
definite article. 


* Cp. Numb. xiv 44 (B.-D.-B.). 
5 In Hebr. u. Aram. Hwb."7 491. Symm.’s edapayjoe: or ebwopnoea = AND and the 
Vulg.’s decorabitur = 73" may be explained from the Arab, ,,3 I ‘grew, flourished’ 


II ‘praised’, and V ‘was praised’ (cp. Exod. xv 2; Buhl); both support the 
consonants of the M.T. 
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II 18: ¥3 %¥*. Rhythmical parallelism requires both words; 
I suggest therefore 7¥! 7¥1 ‘a fashioner of fashioned images’ or the 
like, on the analogy of ovdn nbn (Deut. xiii 2) and so on. 

III 2: 0°99 27P3. Sellin’s 0°28 3573 (cp. the form but not the sense 
of the LXX’s év 7 éyyiLew ra rn) cannot mean in dem ndchsten der 
Jahre (Sellin) ; for this must be 0°3v(") N37p3 since Iv is of the fem. 
gender. The traditional ‘in the midst of the years’ (as in Pesh. and 
Vulg.) may therefore be retained in preference to this suggestion." 


III 4: MMM ND AWM. Duhm suggests but réjects M7 NWN which 
gets rid of the awkward fem. mn, but the plur. PAW is otherwise un- 
known. Is it, however, possible to read 77 NUND (= MND) ign « and 
his brightness? is as the light’ ?* 


Tbid.; THY {VIN DY. As DY has no reference, may it not be altered 
to DYOwI?* If then 4b odiy nisvdn is brought up from v. 6, where it 
spoils the rhythm, and put after this clause, the rhythm is restored ; 
the meaning then will be ‘and the heavens were the hiding-place of 
His power (and) the everlasting ways were His’. Is the whole line 
then a doublet of the last line of v. 3? 


III ro-11: WHY: NY WNT ON. The balance both of sense and 
rhythm shews that wow xw3, which may be altered to 80} = 703 
(Nowack), must fall in the same half-verse and that 37" 01% in all 
probability conceal a single word, which must have approximately the 
same meaning as may (as read for the M.T.’s n23} by Marti with the 
LXX and Arab. V.). May then #1") B19 be altered into 7719 (= MD) 
or 7570 ‘his station(s)’ or ‘his turning point(s)’, i.e. the solstices, which 
is supported by the facts that the Syr. Ji. and the Aram. 8370 
‘dwelling-place’ are here used respectively by the Pesh. and the Targ. 


for 53x and that the Arab. “las ‘axis, pivot’ denotes also the ‘tropic’ 
where the sun seems to tasn in its course ?® Thus Yow nY2 WT) 
will mean ‘ (and) the sun forgat his turning point(s) and the moon stood 
still in her lofty habitation’, which yields a perfect sense. 


III 12: PIS“WIA, The LXX’s dAryoous implies WA (cp. Syr. a, 


1 Cp. Ezek. xi 3 (s. Bibé. XIX 63). 

2 So Procksch with LXX, Pesh., Vulg., Arab. V. ; cp. Targ. 

° Cp. Ps. cxxxix 12, where however AVWND AWN is probably a gloss 
(Bickell) ; but the Aram. fem, NFR (s. Levy Chald, Wb. I 16) attests the possi- 
bility of such a form in Hebrew poetry. 

4 Cp. NS for MNS in v. 13 for a similar haplography. 


5 Cp. Ding ‘south’, properly the great southern ‘circuit’ or ‘ecliptic’ of the 


sun, from /dwr ‘to go round’ +accus. -d>-dém (Montgomery in J.A.0O.S. 
LVIII 130-131). 
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Pa. contumelia affecit), while the variant ovprarjces (Ep. Pesh.’s yosyh 
and Vulg.’s conculcabis) suggests "¥YA (cp. Syr. $s Pe. conculcavit). 
Was then this, which is found in two MSS. (Kennicott),’ the original 
reading (cp. the parallel win) ? 


Ill 13: JDO wend, The simplest correction is to follow the 


Arab. V.’s Silene ahaa! con and read ‘J'wD pend MNS? ‘thou 
camest to the rescue of thine anointed’. 

Kbid.: WS Wo niny ye map WA AYN. There is no reason 
to alter the text of the first clause (apart from the ‘daghesh’ in 
wx), and indeed Sellin’s deletion of m3 wen destroys the contrast 
with [1]15* (as corrected with the Vulg. for Tid’) and the rhythmical 
balance with v. 14; nor is it defended by pointing to the repetition of 
[1] there, as this poem is full of such links between verse and verse. 


III 14: “3 ONy*dy "2¥°OND MYO! NB. First, Duhm detaches nb from 
ssyrend and takes it as 79 = rhythmi causa and Marti vocalizes WD 
as MWb%, both rightly with the LXX and Arab. V.; second, the LXX’s 
dwvacrav (cp. Pesh.’s soasbosa) may be accepted for w8 as the 
Arab. ; 5 I ‘separated ’ IV ‘ distinguished (by a special gift)’ and 5, ja» 
‘ distinguished’ show it to be an approximately sound translation. Thus 
> onyby “yp, which must contain the reason for md yo’ WB, 
remains to be explained. Here I transfer \o3 ‘ when’ (not ‘ like’) to the 
head of the clause (cp. Gen. xix 15) and emend "3¥°5 into [¥5} ‘they 
open’® (as in the LXX and Arab. V.); the object then of this verb, 
which can only be the mouth or the jaws (cp. LXX’s xaAwois airav 
and the Arab. V.’s ete); must be sought in ony dy for which one MS. 
has omin*Sy; can this be a corruption of mybnn or mynbn ‘jaws’? If 
so, I suggest reading 


md nybs me * WRA® MEI‘ Naps 
anos py Sax niydnd p¥py ws 


‘thou didst pierce his head with the stave, 
his nobles were driven from him by the storm 
when they were opening (their) jaws’ 
to devour the poor man in secret ;’ 


in other words, the wicked ruler and his nobles were struck down in 


1 Cp. Is. Ixiii 18 (s. J.7.S. XXXVI 405). 

2 Cp. DY for DDOY in v. 4 for a similar haplography. 

 Riesseler cony. 1¥B from the same root. 

4 So Van Hoonacker ; cp. LXX and Arab. V. 5 So Marti. 
6 So many MSS (Kennicott). 

7 Cp. MD ID'MTIN ny (Is. Ivii 4) for the omission of the suffix. 
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the very moment of oppressing the poor. The restoration of mydno 
is suggested by pax ovsy Saxd ynydnn mdoxo (Prov. xxx. 14); the 
rare mybnn, then, having been corrupted by a displacement of letters 
into onin*>y, was afterwards ‘emended’ into ony>y which at any rate 
displays a known root. 


III 17: jX¥ nd2e0 3. If a pass. verb is necessary, may it not 
rather be "®, taken as a pass. Qal, than 33 (Wellhausen w. Vulg.), 
as this requires no change of the consonants, which the LXX’s intrans. 
éfédurev' (ep. Pesh. and Arab. V.) seems to confirm ? 


OBADIAH. 


v. 5: niddy yvvavs xibn. The negative particle, though supported 
by all the Vss. (except the Vulg., which has mumguid), is awkward if 
the clause is translated ‘would they not leave some gleaning grapes?’ 
(R.V.); for the parallel 5% 1333° xidn ‘would they not steal till they 
had enough ?’ implies the opposite sense. May not *xwn then here 
be a denominative verb from "Nxw ‘rest’ and mean not ‘left something 
over’ but ‘took what was left over’* (cp. Arab. j. IV ‘left the balance’ 
of an account but V ‘drank the rest’ of a beverage)? If so, it will 
mean ‘would they not take what was left of the gleanings ?’ which 
yields the required sense. 


Vv. 13: ngndyinn bes, Is not an ‘energic’ msndyin (with ellipse of 
‘’ as the natural object) necessary here as it is possibly in manoein 
(for M.T.’s 3NDvm) Id HY (Jud. v 26)? 


HAGGAI. 


II 17: vag DINE PX}. The alteration of b¥ into ‘28 (Sellin) tampers 
with a word which the ancient Vss. all support and assumes the cor- 
ruption of so simple a phrase as ‘3% DONN P'S}, found in the positive 
form twice in this book ;* nor is "3 j**% very good Hebrew.’ I suggest 


1 Hardly Heb. Wi= Arab. ,-, ‘subsided, receded’ (Riesseler), which is 
y 2 > ’ 


applied apparently only to water. The Aram. “}}’ and }"?)) in the inscription from 
Sajin may be compared as forms of the pass. Pe. of this verb (Bauer in 4.Of/. 
VIII 6,; ; s. 10). 

2 Cp. Acc. Sibiru ‘to break’ (= Hebr. | 2) ‘ broke’) whence Acc. Sbirtu ‘broken 
block (of metal)’ whence in turn Hebr. Y2¥M ‘used broken blocks of metal (as 
currency), bought (corn)’ for a similar development and Hebr. bpp ‘ overwhelmed 
with stones’ and ‘cleared of stones’ for the developement of opposite meanings. 

3 Cp. Burney Judges* 152*. * In Hagg. i 13, ii 4 (DDN 38). 
® Only again in Neh. iv 17 (where 13M3N j*® stands beside it). 
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therefore tentatively dee DMS 78) ‘ but your inclination’ or ‘desire was 
not toward me’,’ of which the LXX’s xai otx éreorpéWare zpos pe will 
have been but a paraphrase. 


MALACHI. 


13: 1379 niand, Cappellus suggested 73719 niined which Nowack 
(following Béhme) improved by reading 127 Mi2, assuming that nd had 
been dittographed from the preceding 1ndm3; one or other of these 
readings is required by the sense and is confirmed by the LXX, Pesh., 
and Targ. Does not then the Targ.’s n7370 ny rightly interpret Ni3 
3° as meaning ‘the waste places of the desert’?? The Acc. nami 
‘ruin ; desert’ further supports this sense, which does not prevent ni3 
"27 meaning also ‘the pastures of the desert’ ;* for the Hebr. m3 has 
come to mean the same thing as "370 ‘(cattle-) drive’, a tract of land 
on the borders of the tilth which was half pasture and half desert, and 
so takes its precise sense from the context. 


Il 4: ne 3 nivnd, Is not this another passage exhibiting 
mn = 5p ‘ fell’,* here used metaphorically of an engagement falling to 
the ground?*® If so, I suggest rendering the phrase by ‘that my 


covenant with L. may fall (to the ground)’, i.e. to come to an end or be 
invalidated. 


II 5: ‘8 NWO. The abrupt and anarthrous XW must surely be 
altered neither into 83 (Duhm) nor into ‘812 (Budde) but into 
87 on the assumption of a haplography of the nm of the preceding 
n> = 1; for the parallel nidwm ovnn imperatively demand the article. 


II 6: xyprnd mbar. The masc. 8¥) requires the correction of the 
fem. nay into the masc ~‘y (with the old acc. ending devoid of sense, 
as in aby and so on). 


II 15: pds YY WPI IHXT AD. Accepting Riesseler’s (OAV) * 
Dyn WPAO WHO NNN,” I further prefer CPZ VIO WAND (ORIN) 
ovnbdse ‘[and ye say :] What else than seed doth God require?’ ; for this 


1 Cp. Deut. xviii 6. 2 Cp. Field Ong. Hex. 11 1031. 

8 E.g. Jer. ix 9, xxiii 10 (where it is translated voyai by LXX); Jo. itg, 20; 
Ps. Ixv 13. 

4 Cp. Orient, XI 48-49 (on Cooke N.-S.J. 62,); cp. : Sam. i 18, Prov. xiv 35. 

5 In Q. Jos. xxi 45, xxiii 14, 1 Ki. viii 56, and 2 Ki. x 10 (43°08); in Hi. 
Jud. ii 19, Esth. vi 10, and 1 Sam. iii 19 ( + 7¥78). 


6 With LXX and Vulg. 7 With LXX and Arab. V. 
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avoids the necessity of adding » to the text, since wp3p is due simply 
to the scribe having accidentally left out y>t which he added erroneously 
after the verb. 


JOEL. 


I 18: OHI AHIIAD. If Procksch’s arrangement of the text is right, 
the change of Mmn3 AMINIAD into DTD AH(')33°ND (Wellhausen with 
LXX and Arab. V.) cannot be right, since it destroys the balance of 
thought ; for, as NIK Iw is parallel with NWHD 7) in v. 17, so 
MONI ANI AD is parallel with "pa ‘Wy 1933 here. Further, the objec- 
tion to the M.T. that das Vieh schluchzt nicht (Wellhausen), though 
true in fact, rests on the false supposition that the Hebr. nox) always 
means ‘ groaned ’: clearly, like the Acc. andhu,' it can denote also ‘to 
toil, to be exhausted ; to be weak, to collapse’, so that 7ADM2 AMIN. AD 
means ‘ how are the beasts weakened’ or ‘ exhausted’ !—here from lack 
of fodder ; and the same sense may be seen in pnd DWP3a ONIN my 
‘all her people are exhausted, seeking bread’ (Lam. i 11). 


II 17: OM named, Following Bewer’s 023 bend I suggest 
DM) {D3 bunds, adding the conjunction with Pesh. and invoking the 


pseudo-archaistic form of the preposition in order to save all the conso- 
nants of M.T. 


II 20: ingny bym., The grammatical anomaly can be removed by 
reading WNIM¥ Ndy) or MNdYY with LXX and Vulg. ; the clause, which is 
necessary to the rhythm (one of 3+ 3 varied by 2+2+42 beats), may 
then be retained in the text. 


II 23: fiv1a wipder m0. Clearly mW» ‘teacher’? must be corrected 
to 2° ‘former rain’ (Duhm with Hebr. MSS. and B. Talm. as cited 
by Bewer), being due to the previous "}12 which apparently is an 
erroneous alteration of an otherwise unknown 7D ® ‘saturation’ (Van 
Hoonacker, though rejecting it), which the prophet interprets as Dw3. 
I then take pwxenia wpb mw ‘the former rain and the latter rain 
(both together) in the first month’,* namely a double dose of fertilizing 


1 Cp. Acc. lithd birkdka dnihdtu ‘let thy weak, failing knees arise’ (Ebeling 
L2.A.O. 30-3149) and Heb. ‘Navn (for Mav) annwe-53 ‘lay aside all fatigue’ 
(Is. xxi 2; s. J. 7.S. XXXVIII 40). j ; 

2 The text in the only other passage cited for 77 ‘ early rain’ (Ps. Ixxxiv 7) is 
doubtful. 

3 Cp. Targ.-Aram. "V1D (e.g. Zech. xii 2: Walton, not Lagarde). 

* Sellin’s fw ‘wie im Anfang’ is impossible (in spite of LXX, Pesh., 
Vulg., Arab. V.), since that can only mean ‘like the former one’, whatever that 
may be ; cp. Lev. ix 15 where fWN15 means ‘ like the former (offering) ’, namely 
the calf offered by Aaron for himself (s. Bertholet Leviticus 28). 
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rain, that of autumn and spring simultaneously at the beginning of the 


year, as a poetical exaggeration (whether due to prophetic imagination 
or clerkly fantasy !) 


IV 9-11: P33... M8 Wp. The solution of the difficulties here 
depends almost entirely on recognizing that a copyist’s eye has been 
caught prematurely by miondon ‘wax d> aby’ 1» and that he has brought 
it up from v. 11, where it is the beginning of the line ending with 
MDW Wap, wrongly to v. ro, thus separating the two halves of the 
clause which stands in the 3rd person. These verses may then be 
arranged 


p33 nxt wap [Anacrusis 


pena wT mondo wap = [242 
‘\ \ 
ono oni) mand orn ind [343 
\ 
NTN TON’ wna [3 
2300 ovin~ >> wn wy [2+2 
mow? s¥apn — monden weds by we [2 +242 
aad ANY NI [3 


The rhythmical arrangement is now obvious: anacrusis and two 
strophes of 13 beats each, namely, first strophe of 2+2:3+3 (=6):3 
and second strophe 2+2:2+2+42 (= 6): 3 beats. 

In the last line it has long been recognized that the LXX’s 6 mpais 
forw paxntys (cp. Arab. V.’s b,\=* we @>9) represents the true text, 
for which then 7123 7‘ (Marti) "33 (Procksch) * or NN7 (Bewer) have 
been suggested. Neither mon nor nnn can be right, as the former 
disregards the n and the latter the 3 in the M.T.’s nnon; the word is 
surely N37 ‘he who is affrighted’ = ‘timid’, misunderstood owing to 
the rarety of the Ni. of nnn ;‘ nor is 433 right, as it fails to account for 
the 7 in the M.T.’s "23, so that I propose 333, which involves merely 
the omission of * and the transposition of > (which the LXX do not 
shew as a preposition). 


IV 21: snpred DDT "2. It is usually supposed that ‘MP2 is an 
error for ‘222 in both places (Eichhorn), because 7) ‘ counted inno- 


1 So Klostermann, as a verb which does not require an object is needed. 

2 So Sellin, as the rhythm demands. 

% Sellin suggests the post-Biblical Mian (s. Jastrow Dictionary II 886), which is 
no improvement except that it enables him to say das von thr (= @) gelesene M3 
‘der Milde sei ein Held’, ein spdthebrdisches Wort, zeigt, dass es sich hier um eine 
sehr spate Glosse 2u dem vn in v. 10 handelt | 

* Only again in Mal. ii 5. 
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cent’ makes no sense at any rate in the first place and because the LXX 
has éxCyrjow (B) or éxSuxijow (AQ) and the Pesh. w>h/ for the first verb, 
while the Targ. has n’y"anX.,. yIaNX ‘ny. But the LXX nowhere 
render Dp) by éx{yreiv or éxdixeitvy, which moreover they do use for mp3;" 
they therefore do not support the proposed emendation. Further, the 
LXX’s é@wéow and the Pesh.’s fenw/ for the second ‘n'p) confirm 
the M.T., as also does the Vulg.’s mundado for both verbs. The M.T. 
therefore is unanimously supported by the LXX, Pesh., and Vulg. ; 
can it be translated? The underlying sense of the gy is that of 
pouring out: the Acc. niga is used of pouring out water as well as 
blood * and wine, whether ordinarily or by way of libation, and then 
generally of offering sacrifices, the Syr. kas means in the Pe. ‘sacrificed’, 
in the Pa. ‘poured out a libation’, while the Heb. 722 like the Arab. es 


usually denotes ‘ was clean, pure’; thus the developement of meaning is 
‘to pour out’ generally, then ‘to pour out’ libations, and then ‘to 
sacrifice’, and finally by that means ‘to be right’ with the deity, 
namely ‘to be pure’. Is this then a solitary instance in the O.T. of 
the original sense of mp3, so that the text can be translated ‘and I will 
pour out their blood (which) I have not poured out’, i.e. I will destroy 
those whom I have hitherto not destroyed? The renderings of the 
Vss. will then be due partly to ignorance of this meaning of the root 
and partly to misunderstanding the rather strong anthropomorphism ;° 
possibly the peculiar D7 mp3 is chosen in reference to God because 
D7 jw is always applied to men’s misdeeds. 


ZECHARIAH. 


II 2: nba deren mpAYNX, Grammatically these words are 
impossible, and the simplest remedy is to read Deere nanan 
(cp. 8°) with LXX*®, and this agrees with the LXX’s reading in ii 4. 


Il 4: TPAYMR. The LXX’s SxieYne) ANAYNN agrees with their 
reading in ii 2. 

The agreement of these two Septuagintal readings is greatly in their 
favour, as it is a case of scattering Judah and Israel in both passages ; 
further, they agree with the fact that in the only other place in which 
Zechariah speaks of them both, it is to foretell a change of fortune. 


1 Zach. v 3 (bts). 

2 As in ina E-UL.MAS bit piristiki dami kima mé innaqqti ‘in E., thy mys- 
terious shrine, blood like water is poured out’ (Rawlinson C.J,.W.A. IV? 19 bys). 
3 Cp. Ezek. xiv 19 for a similar figure of speech. 
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Ibid, DIN Nip nis), It does not seem possible to make sense 
of mv’ ; may then Mi) be suggested, :f the Hebr. ny ‘shot’ may here 
have the sense of the Eth. @2@: (warawa) ‘cast out’?' The Syr. 
wicka/ obviam venit, conflixit cum (%s») is a reflexive form of the 
same root with a similar meaning.” 


II 12; 333 WR. Cheyne’s 7132 M& ‘way of glory’ is unconvincing; 
is 732 Mk ‘ difficult way’, in reference to the difficulty of the prophet’s 
calling (cp. vii 11-12), possible? 


VI 7: 3 OFERN. It is obviously necessary to read D’¥YONM 
ow ype WY after LXX(N)’s xai of Wapoi éLeropevovro éwi viv vérov, 
since véres is used for np by the LXX in nine passages and may 
therefore well represent D9p here; thus the horses go forth—black 
northwards, white westwards,* grisled southwards, bay eastwards. 


VII 2: 129 DIN. If this is altered to ; Pia > with the Vulg.’s 
Rogommelech, the name (though not itself found) may be supported by 
reference to the Bab. Rigim-Addi and Addu-malik ;* as Addu = maliku, 
obviously Rigim-malik(s) is a possible name. 


X 2: Mat wo niodm. First, the article must be transferred from 
nw to nmiodm (Stade with LXX). Second, parallelism shews that 
miodn must conceal a human agent, as the Vulg.’s somniatores shews ; 
it is then necessary to read MAT NW nindim © or nicdnn ¢ ‘and the 
women who dream dreams speak vanity ’. 


X7: by, Obviously the sense requires boy (as in the Targ. ; cp. 
LXX, Pesh., Vulg.). 


XII 5: nixay nina obverse vd nyme. Clearly ‘2* *> must be 
altered to '2¥*D (Wellhausen with Targ.) and 7¥D¥ must be altered to 


A¥O¥ (Duhm) or preferably 7¥OX after Jer.’s emsa;" for fem. abstract 
nouns with @ and o are very rare,* while there are several in e with 


1 E.g. Jer. xxii 28, where it is used for the LXX’s é«BaAdew. So the English 
‘to discharge’ may have either persons or things as its object. 

2 Cp. Exod. xv 4 and Ps. Ixiv 5, where too 7" may well mean something of 
the same sort. 

3 After Gritz's DY pow 5x for the M.T.’s pn” InN dx. 

* Clay Personal names of the Cassite period 48, 120. 

5 From mph (cp. Syr. [sa.b) like M33 (Jer. ii 8). 

* From moidm (cp. Syr. JxoGX2) like M133 (Jer. iii 7, 10). 

7 Vallarsius & Maffaeus Hier. Omn. Op. VI 1511 B 898. 
* Apparently only moe and 77D. 
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corresponding masc. forms." The meaning then is ‘ (there) is strength 
to the inhabitants of J. in the Lord of hosts’.* 


XIV 14: pbvawa ondn mAnvON. As ‘and Judah also shall fight 


against Jerusalem’ makes no sense, Duhm alters pnd into MDA, 
assuming with Gratz that v. 14 is the original continuation of v. rt. 
This last suggestion is very possibly right; but may not pnbn be 
explained by the primitive sense of the root still surviving in the Syr. 
pod Pe. se applicavit Ethpe. conjunctus est and the Arab. J adhaesit 
(with )?* The meaning then will be ‘and Judah also shall cling, be 


joined to Jerusalem’, which follows naturally on v. 11 promising security 
to Jerusalem.‘ 


Two additional notes on Hosea and one on NAHUM may here be 
appended. 

Hosea VI 9: "O35 YY TV. If qr is retained, the order of the 
words must surely be altered so as to read ADDY 777 Iny7 ‘they go 
a-murdering (by) the way to Shechem’ ; thereby the undue prominence 
of 7 is relieved, and a legitimate construction’ recovered, but all the 
versions follow the order of the M.T.° 


Ibid. X 9-10: DION)..-AYBWI. This is a very obscure passage, 
but sense may be obtained by reading 


yy pw See neon? nya ‘DD 
prIDN)? na" mbyrra-dy monde mysa® oywnexdns 


in a rhythm of 24+2+42 or 3+3 (= 6) beats, which may then be trans- 
lated : 


* Cp. MON beside “OR and MIDy beside “OY ; thus MYO beside yor. 

2 Cp. DiN2 mywn ym mand MYWwN yn (2 Ki. xiii — for the form of the 
sentence as thus restored. 

5 Cp. Jer. xxvii 9 where Ehrlich makes the same suggestion (cp. LXX, Pesh., 
Vulg., Targ., Arab. V.). 

* Such a double, contradictory, usage of the same verb is no matter of surprise 
as it occurs in other languages, e.g. in the Lat. coire ‘to come together’; cp. utrum- 
que agmen . . . coit ‘the two columns. . . came together’ #.¢. were united and tam 
agmina coibant ‘ the columns were already meeting in battle * (Curtius Alex. Magn. 
X viii 23 and X ix 15). 

5 Cp. ANION JN (Gen. xxxviii 14), ANY JVI (Ezek. viii 5), AON FN 


(Ezek. xxi 2), MOPAR JN (Ezek. x! 6). ® S. p. 156. 
7 So Wellhausen, as Israel is not elsewhere directly addressed. 
8 So Sellin (cp. LXX). * So Sellin. 


10 So van Hoonacker, altering the punctuation. 
11 So Sellin after Wellhausen (cp. LXX4®, Targ., Arab. V.). 12'S. p. 160. 
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‘from the days of Gibeah was the sin of Israel ; 

there did they waver ; 

shall not war overtake them as (at) Gibeah? Against the children 
of iniquity 

have I come to chastise them.’ 
As the tribes once rose against Benjamin, so will the nations now 
rise against Israel;* and the reference in Hy OY is not to the three 
successful attempts at resistance which Benjamin made, but to their 
ultimate collapse. Therefore the verb here is not I TY ‘stood’ but 


II OY ‘ succumbed ’* (cp. Arab. se affixit, graviter pressit, in terram 
coniecit and jas ‘was astonished’), to which I have elsewhere drawn 


attention.‘ The admission of this explanation adds yet another to the 
many ‘Arabisms’® in Hosea’s particular diction. 


Nanum I ro: 0°330. In altering n'23D to 0033! it is perhaps not 
necessary to go further and read 033 ‘he will tread them down’ (as 
proposed on p. 269), since D33 can probably be used in the sense of 
wad; inversely @23" stands for 033? ‘he will cleanse, wash away’ 
(Smith) elsewhere (Mic. vii 19), where the subject is wn). 


In conclusion, attention may be drawn to the explanations here put 


forward of mp3 (Jo. iv 21), ond (Zeph. i 17), ond3 (Zech. xiv 14), and 
mn (Mal. ii 4), as showing the importance of not overlooking the 
primary significance of a root which may have survived only once or 
twice against the frequent occurrence of its derivative sense; other 
examples may be seen in 7p3 ‘fell down flat’* and 43n ‘swerved, fell 
away’.’ To accept such primitive usages, even though dzaé cipypéva, 
is surely preferable to emendation, which is only too often but a confes- 
sion of failure. 
G. R. DRIVER. 


1 Jud. xix-xx. 

2 Jud. xx 42-48. 

’ There is then no need to change FIDY into WY (Gratz). 

4 In J.7.S. XXXVI 149-150 on Ezek. xxix 7 and J. b. Sir. xvi 16 (where Heb. 
DN [sic] = Gk. cadrevOqcovra). 

5 S. pp. 166, 272-273. 

® Jer. xii 5 (s. Jew. Quart. Rev. XXVIII 111-112). 

7 Ps, xxxv 16 (s. Harv. Theol. Rev. XX1X 178-180). 
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REVIEWS 


The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels. A critical study, by B. T. D. 
Smitu. Pp. 250. (Cambridge University Press, 1937.) 


THE first volume of this JouRNAL contained an article, ‘A New 
Work on the Parables’ written by Dr Sanday. This was a review of 
Jiilicher’s Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, of which the second volume, together 
with a revised edition of the first volume, had appeared in 1899. 
Dr Sanday suggested that if that important work were reduced to about 
one-third of its length a good translation would have a large and steady 
sale in Great Britain and America. Jiilicher has never taken the hint, 
and no translation of ‘the most considerable work on the Parables 
since Trench—not forgetting Bruce’ has ever appeared in English. 
The need will no longer be felt, for Dr B. T. D. Smith has produced 
the kind of book which Dr Sanday desiderated. 

The most noteworthy features of this new book—surely henceforth 
to be regarded as our standard work of reference on the Parables—are 
the remarkable range of the author’s bibliography, his ample use of the 
best modern sources for shewing the background of contemporary 
Jewish thought, his careful textual and lexical notes, and—perhaps we 
might add—a rather marked scepticism in a number of places where 
a less suspicious attitude toward the Gospel records is warranted. 

The first part is introductory. Five chapters deal with the Masha/, 
Varieties of Figurative Speech in the Synoptic Gospels, the Form and 
History of the Synoptic Parables, the Background of the Parables, and 
the Gospel of the Parables. 

The second part, which occupies about two-thirds of the book, is 
commentary. A six-fold classification is offered. We have Parables 
of the Times, the Parables of Growth, Parables for Rich and Poor, 
Parables for the Hierarchy and the Scribes, Parables for Pharisee and 
Sinner, and Various Parables. 

Nothing could be better than the concise classification of the 
varieties of pictorial speech, and the definitions and illustrations of 
simile, metaphor, similitude, parable, allegory, and example-story. 
Again, the student will find great help in the study of the Laws of the 
Folk Tale, with examples of the ‘rule of repetition’, ‘rule of three ’ (or 
‘rule of two’), ‘rule of contrast’, ‘rule of end-stress’, and ‘rule of the 
single theme’. We need, however, to bear in mind constantly that 
these are merely observed devices rather than regulative canons, and 
they should not be imposed arbitrarily to determine what Jesus must 
have said on any particular occasion. 

In considering the transmission of our Lord’s parables Dr Smith 
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rightly takes into account all that Synoptic criticism brings to our 
notice, and shews that we must allow for harmonistic modifications of 
the text in the documentary history of the Gospels, as well as for 
assimilation in the period of oral transmission. Linguistic evidence is 
also available, and here J. Hope Moulton and V. H. Stanton are aptly 
quoted to shew that stylistic peculiarities suggest that Luke tells a 
story (as that of the Prodigal Son) in his own words. To what extent 
does this imply a substantial modification of the story itself? 

At this point a caveat may be offered against the tendency to allow 
documentary criticism to have the first and last word. Any one who 
knows much about open-air speaking, or extempore preaching to all 
sorts and conditions of ordinary people, will readily understand that 
Jesus may often have told the same story in a different form, for a 
different purpose, and with a different application. It would be absurd 
to set a limit to His resourcefulness and spontaneity. We must not, 
therefore, assume that the Lucan story of the Invited Guests and the 
Matthaean story of the Marriage of the King’s Son are variants of the 
same story told on one and the same occasion. Neither must we rule 
out the possibility that the Parables of the Pounds and of the Talents 
were divergent uses of the same general idea in popular teaching to 
different audiences. 

This leads on to a further consideration. Is it so certain as Dr 
Smith seems to think that the ‘allegories’ of the Marcan parable of 
the Wicked Husbandmen and of the Matthaean version of the parable 
of the Unwilling Guests are but examples of Gemeindetheologie? Dr 
Smith dismisses rather lightly what he calls Professor Dodd’s ‘apology’ 
for the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, and he does not so much 
as mention Professor Burkitt’s famous vindication of the authenticity 
of this parable ( Zransactions of the Third International Congress for the 
History of Religion ii pp. 321 ff). As for the Marriage of the King’s 
Son, the objection that ‘in real life guests do not murder their host’s 
messengers’ seems beside the point. The story suggests that this invita- 
tion was a royal command to attend what might be called in oriental 
language a durbar. An insurrection of some of the tributary chieftains 
led to swift and summary suppression of the revolt. It may well be that 
verbal assimilation to the Lucan story has taken place in some details, 
but there is no real reason to say that our Lord did not in that last 
week in Jerusalem, with His death looming before Him, use all His 
resources of pictorial imagination to bring home to the people their 
awful responsibility in rejection and defiance. 

There is one important question on which Dr Smith not only follows 
Jiilicher but can claim the powerful support of Professor C. H. Dodd. 
He rejects the Marcan explanation of the purpose of Christ’s parabolic 
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teaching, and holds that this is only part of Mark’s larger theory of 
the ‘ Messianic secret’. After Professor Dodd’s cogent linguistic argu- 
ment he would be a bold man who denied that there is strong internal 
evidence that these words were not actually spoken by Jesus. Yet 
there is surely something in Dr Oesterley’s plea that behind the mis- 
quoted words there lies a memory of some saying of Jesus which pointed 
to His intention that the deeper meaning of the parables about the 
Kingdom should be reserved for that inner circle of His disciples. 
(See Zhe Gospel Parables, pp. 51-56:—a book strangely passed over 
by Dr Smith without a single reference.) It might be worth the 
reader’s while to refer to Dr Sanday’s paragraph dealing with this same 
passage (/.7.S. i 175-177). There is still much force in what was 
written nearly forty years ago, for on the main question Jiilicher’s 
arguments are repeated to-day. 

There is no parable which has raised more difficulties than that of 
the Unjust Steward. The best clue to the obvious difficulty was 
offered by Mrs M. D. Gibson thirty-five years ago (Zxpository Times 
xiv 334), who pointed out that wherever Orientals are uncontrolled by 
any protectorate of Europeans their method is to farm out taxes or 
property of any description. ‘The steward would therefore demand 
from the cultivators much more than he would pay to the overlord, 
perhaps even double, and pocket the difference himself. This is so 
usual in the East that those who were listening to our Lord, many of 
whom were themselves publicans, would understand the situation in- 
tuitively, and would not need any explanation. They would know that 
the steward, in telling the cultivators to write less in their bills than he 
had originally demanded from them, was simply renouncing his own 
exorbitant profits, without in any way defrauding his master.’ Dr 
Oesterley dismisses this line of interpretation by saying that it pre- 
supposes a Roman and not a Jewish mise en scene. Dr B. T. D. 
Smith ignores the entire discussion. Nevertheless Lk. xvi 8a tells 
powerfully in favour of the view that the steward voluntarily relinquished 
his legitimate, if excessive, commission, recognizing in this crisis when 
unemployment stared him in the face that friendship was worth more 
than hard cash. His invisible assets would be his security. It matters 
not whether the words 6 xvpws refer to the overlord or to Christ. 
There is no suggestion here of criminality. It is quite irrelevant to 
find a parallel in the action of the Unjust Judge. In that parable it is 
not the conduct of this venal magistrate that is under examination but 
the persistency of the widow who refused to yield to discouragement 
when her reasonable petition seemed to be ignored. Of course the 
argumentum a fortiori is implied, even if, with Dr Smith, we were to 
assign Lk. xviii 6-8 to the evangelist himself. The ‘How much more 
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your heavenly Father’ is often implicit in the teaching of Jesus. A 
more likely parallel is found in the parable of the Hidden Treasure, as 
both Dr Smith and Professor Dodd point out. They may be right, 
but we cannot help wondering whether there is not some reason in 
Dr Oesterley’s argument that the principle of treasure trove was that 
set forth in the Mishna (Baba Metzia ii 1): ‘What finds belong to 
the finder, and what (finds) must one cause to be proclaimed? ‘These 
finds belong to the finder,—if a man finds scattered fruit, scattered 
money. . . these belong to the finder.’ This is not conclusive (neither 
is Baba Bathra iv 8-g), but it deserves consideration. 

The treatment of the parable of the Good Samaritan seems to suffer 
from a double defect. Nothing is said to shew why the sympathy of 
the audience would be largely with the priest and the levite, so that 
the conclusion that the Samaritan was the good neighbour was all the 
more impressive. —The wounded man was apparently dead, and priests 
and levites were under special obligation to keep the law relating to 
ceremonial defilement. The process of purification after touching a 
corpse was both lengthy and costly. In the second place, is Dr Smith 
right in saying that if ‘neighbour’ in Lk. x 36 bears the same sense as 
in v. 29, ‘then the answer to the question is the strange one that those 
whom we should regard as our neighbours are those only who shew 
loving-kindness towards us?’ The startling nature of the riposte surely 
lies in the swift change of direction. The smart cross-examiner asks 
‘Who is this neighbour who has a claim upon me?’, to which the 
answer is ‘To whom have you shewn yourself to be the good neigh- 
bour?’ The onus of responsibility in obeying the law of God lies 
with a man himself, not with some third party. 

But nearly all the space has been taken up in suggesting that there 
are points where the reader may find that Dr B. T. D. Smith provokes 
him to dissent. It would be far easier to refer to passage after passage 
where lucid exposition clears away difficulties, or where the author’s 
wealth of learning brings fresh illustration to explain the background 
of life presupposed in the parables. Indeed, there is scarcely a page 
of this book, whether introduction or commentary, which does not 
shed illumination upon the parables of the Synoptic Gospels. 

W. F. Howarp. 


Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus, by H. J. M. M1LNeE and 
T. C. Skat, Assistant Keepers in the Department of Manuscripts ; 
including contributions by DoucLas CocKERELL. Pp. xii+112, 
with 23 figures [ie. plates distributed through the text] and 
43 plates. (British Museum, 1938.) 


WHEN the acquisition of the Codex Sinaiticus by the British Museum 
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was under consideration, there were some who held that, since a good 
photographic facsimile was in existence, access to the original was of 
slight importance. The present volume, which is the work of two of 
the younger members of the staff of the Department of Manuscripts in 
the Museum, is a sufficient refutation of this argument. During the 
three-quarters of a century of the manuscript’s residence at St Peters- 
burg, it was only studied by two scholars—Tischendorf, its discoverer 
and first editor, and Kirsopp Lake, who prepared the facsimile pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press in 1911-1922. Now Messrs Milne and 
Skeat have studied it again minutely and have produced results, 
especially with reference to the scribes and correctors, which could 
never have been derived from a facsimile, in which vital differences of 
ink and other details are indistinguishable. 

One notable example is in relation to the last verse of St John, 
which Tischendorf declared to have been added by an early corrector. 
His sharp eye (to which Messrs Milne and Skeat pay a deserved 
tribute) discerned a difference in the writing, which some have ques- 
tioned; but he could not see that which only ultra-violet photo- 
graphy has revealed, namely that originally v. 24 was followed by 
the regular coronis and subscribed title, and that these were sub- 
sequently washed out and v. 25 added over them, with a new coronis 
and title—not, however, by a different hand but by the original scribe. 
Whether the omission was merely accidental, or whether the addition 
was due to the consultation of another exemplar, the manuscript un- 
fortunately cannot tell us; but the evidence for the inclusion of v. 25 
is at any rate as old as that for its omission, and inclusion represents 
the scribe’s final judgement. 

After some discussion of the contents of the lost leaves of the O.T., 
and of the significance (if any) to be attached to the fact that the end 
of Mark and beginning of Luke are written on cancel leaves substituted 
by scribe D for the leaves originally written by scribe A (as to which it 
may be observed that the idea that the original leaves may have con- 
tained Mk. xvi 9-20 is decisively dismissed on considerations of space), 
the authors proceed:to an examination of the scribes and correctors, 
which is the main subject of their book. They reduce Tischendorf’s 
four scribes to three (A, B, and D), and this assignment appears to 
rest on sound bases. It has previously been noticed that D makes 
constant use of a filling-mark at the ends of lines, which is never used 
by A and very rarely by B, and that B is conspicuous for his extremely 
illiterate spelling ; and to these the authors add a new criterion, that 
of the style of the coronides at the ends of books, of which facsimiles 
are given. ‘Their conclusions are likely to be generally accepted. 

There may be more hesitation about their reduction of the array of 
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nine correctors approximately contemporary with the MS distinguished 
by Tischendorf and Lake to two, who are identified with the scribes A 
and D. The criterion of the coronides does not apply here, and the 
minor characteristics of A and D (such as the shape of the compendium 
for xa:) are hardly so individual that no other member of the scrip- 
torium could have possessed them. After all, there are not many 
ways in which a short bar can be attached to the lower limb of a x, 
and differences in shape and style of writing can hardly be dismissed 
by saying that they merely prove that each scribe could, and did, 
write several different hands. Still, over-elaboration is also a fault ; 
and the arguments of Messrs Milne and Skeat deserve the careful con- 
sideration which future students will be bound to give them. 

Other conclusions, which can only be briefly referred to, are that 
the scribes worked from dictation ; that the attribution of the MS to 
the first half of the fourth century is to be accepted ;* and that the 
evidence for Egypt as the place of origin is not so strong as has some- 
times been supposed. The authors rather incline to Caesarea but 
appear to dismiss somewhat too lightly the consideration that, if the 
MS had been written in the library of Pamphilus, it could hardly have 
avoided having a Hexaplar text in the O.T. 

An elaborate account of the repair and rebinding of the MS, largely 
(it would appear, though the extent is never definitely stated) by 
Mr Douglas Cockerell, is followed by appendices on the scribes of the 
Vaticanus and Alexandrinus. In the Vaticanus they reduce Tischen- 
dorf’s three scribes to two, though admitting that there are marked 
differences which but for the evidence of the colophons (i.e. the coro- 
nides and subscriptions) might lead them to suspect a third hand ; but 
so far as can be judged from the descriptions, the evidence of the 
colophons is by no means so clear-cut as in the Sinaiticus, each scribe 
employing various forms. In the Alexandrinus also they would find 
only two hands, attributing the whole of the N.T. to the first scribe of 
the O.T. Here I am perhaps prejudiced, being myself responsible for 
the division into five hands; but I admit I am not convinced. The 
colophons (all of which are reproduced) shew too much variety to be 
decisive ; and I do not think the differences in the appearance of the 
scripts, and peculiarities in the forms of certain letters (notably f# and 
upstlon), can be passed over quite lightly. 

1 The authors quote (without accepting) the argument that the writer of the 
notes at the end of Esther and 2 Esdras calls the copy corrected by Pamphilus 
madadérarov, and that as this must date from about 309, the Sinaiticus must be 
considerably later, But (1) the notes were written some centuries after the MS 
itself, (2) Pamphilus’s corrections may have been made at the end of his life, but 


the MS he corrected may have been considerably older. To this the authors add 
that Pamphilus’s MS may have been a papyrus and have looked worn. 
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But Messrs Milne and Skeat have to be thanked for a most laborious 
and careful piece of work, which will have permanent value in the 
criticism of the three great Biblical codices. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament Manuscripts in 
America, by KENNETH W. Ciark. Pp. xxix+ 418, with 73 plates. 
(United States of America, University of Chicago Press: Great 
Britain and Ireland, Cambridge University Press, 1937.) 


Dr C.arK in this handsome volume (due in the first place to the 
suggestion of Professor E. J. Goodspeed, who contributes a short intro- 
duction) has rendered substantial service to the cause of New Testa- 
ment bibliography. For the first time he has revealed and put on 
record the wealth of North America (Canada as well as the United 
States) in manuscripts of the Greek New Testament. It has been 
a work of discovery as well as of cataloguing. At the end of the 
nineteenth century there were thirty-six such manuscripts in America, 
of which Gregory’s catalogue included twenty-three. In 1922 a list of 
seventy-seven manuscripts was compiled, when the actual total then 
present in the country was 160; and now Dr Clark has been able to 
enumerate 256 items. When, however, Dr Clark deplores the fact 
that in Mr Legg’s critical edition of Mark only five American MSS are 
used in the apparatus criticus, he overlooks the fact that that apparatus 
does not pretend to be exhaustive. Minuscules are rarely quoted 
except when they contain readings divergent from the /extus receptus. 

The most notable among the MSS here catalogued are the Michigan 
papyrus of the Pauline Epistles (thirty leaves of the same MS as Chester 
Beatty Papyrus II), and the Gospels Codex (W) in the Freer Collec- 
tion at Washington. Had fate been kinder to America, it might have 
included the Codex Sinaiticus; for it is no secret that negotiations 
were on foot for a sale by the Soviet Government to an American 
syndicate, when political and economic considerations intervened. 
The catalogue has also just missed including another substantial item 
from the Chester Beatty find, namely, the twenty-one leaves of the 
Ezekiel papyrus which were acquired by Mr John H. Scheide and 
have just been edited by Professor H. C. Johnson of Princeton. 

Other notable MSS are the Michigan papyrus fragments of Matthew 
and Acts; the twenty-two MSS from the Burdett-Coutts collection 
acquired for Michigan by the late Professor F. W. Kelsey ; the Pier- 
pont Morgan illuminated Lectionaries (1. 381 and |. 1635): the Rocke- 
feller M°Cormick New Testament with ninety miniatures: and the late 
but curious illustrated Apocalypse belonging to Miss Elizabeth Day 
M¢Cormick at Chicago. There are several papyrus fragments, mostly 
from Oxyrhynchus, and notably the Diatessaron vellum fragment from 
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Dura, now at Yale: but the great majority of the MSS consists 
naturally of representatives of the Byzantine text and may be service- 
able for the study of von Soden’s K text and also of the lectionary 
texts, on both of which useful work is being done in America. The 
accounts are accompanied by full bibliographies of published descrip- 
tions, collations, or references to each MS; and it may be observed 
that Dr Clark has himself collated many of them, though these colla- 
tions are as yet unpublished. 

The value of the Catalogue is greatly enhanced by the seventy-three 
plates of facsimiles. Not every one will agree as to the dates assigned 
to these, but this will surprise no one who has any acquaintance with 
the palaeography of Greek minuscules. The great increase of material 
provided by Professor and Mrs Lake’s magnificent series of dated 
facsimiles only shows how impossible it is to be dogmatic about the 
precise dates of undated MSS. F. G. Kenyon. 


Locality and Doctrine in the Gospels, by R. H. Licutroor. Pp. x+ 
166. (Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1938.) 

In his earlier book History and Interpretation in the Gospels 
Professor Lightfoot was concerned with the influence of doctrine upon 
history ; in this his subject is the influence of doctrine upon geography. 
His contention is that in the four gospels topographical and doctrinal 
considerations are indissolubly connected ; the importance which the 
evangelists assign to Galilee or to Jesusalem, as the case may be, 
depends chiefly upon their conception of Jesus. Because St Mark and 
St Matthew think of him as the Son of man, Galilee is for them the 
predestined sphere for the proclamation of the gospel, and for its con- 
summation when the Son of man is revealed in his heavenly power and 
glory. Because for St Luke Jesus is primarily Messiah, the lawful 
king of Israel, Galilee is for him only the beginning ; Jerusalem is the 
goal and the culminating scene of our Lord’s activity. This is essen- 
tially the thesis of Professor Lohmeyer of Greifswald in his Gadiléa 
und Jerusalem (1936); Professor Lightfoot makes generous acknow- 
ledgement of the help and stimulus in the developement of his own 
ideas which he has received from that work, and from the same 
scholar’s commentary on Mark (1937). Once again he does valuable 
service in presenting to English readers the results of recent German 
work on the gospels. 

‘The argument begins with the conclusion of the gospel according to 
St Mark. Professor Lightfoot first shews how precarious is the familiar 
argument that no Greek book can possibly have ended with the words 
époBoivro yap. He goes on to argue that the only proper ending to 
the gospel story as St Mark conceived it was the appearance of the 
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Son of man in power and glory. Since this would be the end and 
winding-up of all things, obviously it could not be recorded; the 
evangelist can only point forward to it, as he does in xiv 28 and xvi 7; 
most fittingly his book ends on the mingled notes of hope and fear 
with which the early Church looked forward to that consummation. 
Mk. xiv 28 and xvi 7 ‘point to an expectation on the part of certain 
sections of the early church that the death and resurrection were to be 
followed closely by the parousia or presence of the risen Christ as the 
Son of man, which would take place in Galilee’. (Professor Lightfoot 
says only that ‘it must be regarded as possible’ that they do so, but 
his argument as a whole requires that this interpretation should be 
accepted without qualification. If these verses refer only to a resurrection- 
appearance in Galilee, even though it were to be in some way an antici- 
pation and foretaste of the actual consummation, there is no reason 
why St Mark should not have recorded this, as St Matthew actually 
does.) But it is very difficult to understand how any one could long 
continue to cherish the expectation that the parousia would follow 
closely upon the death and resurrection, and still more difficult to con- 
ceive of Roman Christians forty years later doing this. Professor 
Lightfoot’s suggestion that this was the form in which a conviction of 
the triumph and supremacy of Christ expressed itself can scarcely be 
regarded as disposing of the difficulty. 

In the main part of the book the evidence for the theory stated 
above is presented. Here Professor Lightfoot shews an acuteness of 
observation and an ingenuity of interpretation which gives the investiga- 
tion the interest of a good detective story. Yet he fails to convince, 
chiefly because he does not carry the argument far enough. He makes 
no real attempt to prove that St Mark and St Matthew really did con- 
ceive of Jesus primarily as the Son of man, while St Luke thought of 
him as Messiah. The gospel evidence suggests that none of the 
evangelists distinguished clearly between the two conceptions. And it 
is surely strange that it should be the Gentile evangelist whose whole 
presentation of the gospel is determined by the conception of Jesus as 
the lawful king of Israel, reigning from the throne of his father David 
for ever. No attempt at all is made to shew that the Son of man con- 
ception requires that Galilee should be the scene of the proclamation 
and consummation of the gospel—an omission the more surprising 
since Lohmeyer has made a good case for the origin and persistence of 
that conception in Galilee. Most serious omission of all, Professor 
Lightfoot nowhere considers the bearing of his theory upon the trust- 
worthiness of the gospels. He must write another book in which these 
omissions are made good ; it should be even more interesting than this 
one. J. Y. CAMPBELL. 
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Das Mysterium Christi. Eine Studie 2u Mt. xi 25-30, by Tomas 
Arvepson. (Arbeiten und Mitteilungen aus dem N.T. Seminar 
zu Uppsala hrsg. von ANTON FRIDRICHSEN, VII.) Pp. vii+254. 
(A. Lorentz, Leipzig. A.—-B. Lundeqvistska Bokhandeln, Uppsala, 
1937.) 

Tue resemblances between Mt. xi 25-30 and Sirach li are the 
starting-point of this investigation, as of Norden’s discussion in Agnostos 
Theos. Both passages fall into three divisions. The first is a thanks- 
giving to God. In the second, in Sirach it is claimed that God has 
given wisdom to the speaker, in Mt. that the Son has a unique know- 
ledge of the Father. The third is an invitation to men to come to the 
speaker for instruction, the wording of both being strikingly similar. 

Arvedson seeks first to determine the character of the Sirach passage. 
The opening hymn is an example of the thank-offering hymn, and this 
in syncretistic religion found a place in the mystery cults: in par- 
ticular, it was connected with the afadasis and anadasis of the 
redeemer-god or prophet. In the second the speaker portrays wisdom 
as his bride and describes his love for her. A cult-mystery connected 
with the initiation of the speaker probably lies behind the picture— 
a probability which is supported by the preceding thank-offering hymn. 
The second and third sections together represent, as Norden has shewn, 
a not unusual form of Missionspredigt, in which promises and warnings 
are preceded by the speaker’s account of himself. It is thus that the 
god makes himself known in a theophany, and his representatives, the 
priest and the prophet, introduce themselves in like manner. In Sirach 
the speaker, as much mystagogue as teacher, invites his pupils to share 
in the mystery into which he himself has been initiated. 

Mt. xi 25-30 can now be explained along the same lines. We have 
here the liturgy of a mystery rite. Verses 25-27 represent the thank- 
offering hymn of the Christ at his enthronement and his description of 
himself as mystagogue: verses 28-30 are the invitation to the mystery. 
Traces of the influence of this liturgy are to be found in the New 
Testament ; in particular, the history of the Passion and Resurrection 
must be understood as its cult-legend. Its existence is implied in the 
Acts of Thomas and in certain passages of Clement of Alexandria, and 
it has left its mark upon the eucharistic liturgies. 

Finally, we may note that in Arvedson’s view the gnostic element in 
the Christology of Paul and John must not be regarded as a secondary 
intrusion. Palestinian Judaism contained enough syncretistic elements 
to explain its appearance, and from the first there were ‘ Johannine’ 
as well as ‘Synoptic’ constituents in primitive Christianity. 

Such, in brief outline, are the conclusions reached in this learned 
and interesting study. Unfortunately the author does not appear to 
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appreciate how highly speculative these conclusions are, nor how 
tenuous is the evidence upon which they are based. I will give one 
example, which may be regarded as typical, of his method of approach. 
On Mt. xi 27 he remarks: ‘Die Bingangsworte ... panfa moi par- 
edothe etc. scheinen direkt auf eine Inthronisationsformel aufgebaut 
zu sein, ganz wie der Hauptteil des Hymnus des Nebukadnessar und 
gewisse Partieen der Dariusinschrift sowie vieler der anderen Kénigs- 
texte.’ B. T. D. Smirn. 


Der Ursprung des christlichen Abendmahls im Lichte der neuesten 
liturgiegeschichtlichen Forschung, by AUGUST ARNOLD. Pp. xvi+ 
196. (Herder and Co., Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1937.) 


Tuis book is a prize essay written for the Catholic Theological 
Faculty at Tiibingen, and it is published in the series of Fretburger 
theologische Studien. Its purpose is to describe and criticize the more 
important among recent discussions of the origin of the Eucharist. 
While the works to which most attention is given are Lietzmann Messe 
und Herrenmahl and Wetter Altchristliche Liturgien, there is a very 
wide use of recent literature, German, French, and English. The 
bibliography provided should prove of great value to students, and it 
includes a number of references to articles in this JOURNAL. 

The first part of the book (pp. 10-112) is devoted to recent discus- 
sions of the Eucharist which concern specially the Jewish background. 
Lietzmann’s theory of two early ‘types’ of Eucharistic rite is discussed 
in detail and rejected. In the course of this discussion Dr Arnold 
maintains that the ‘longer’ text of Luke xxii 15-20 is nearer to what 
Luke wrote than is the Bezan text, that the Didache need not be taken 
to describe a rite which excludes ‘ Pauline’ ideas, that ‘the breaking of 
the bread’ in Acts must on linguistic grounds refer to a religious rite 
of entirely ew significance, and that there never existed in the Church 
a Eucharistic rite unconnected with what happened at the Last Supper. 
Rejecting Lietzmann, Dr Arnold passes on to discuss the relation 
between the Last Supper and the Passover. He defends the Marcan 
chronology against the commonly alleged difficulties within the Marcan 
narrative ; he rejects a number of recent attempts to harmonize the 
Johannine with the Marcan chronology ; and in the end he is inclined 
to accept the view of Strack-Billerbeck (Kommentar ii pp. 846 sqq.) 
that two sections of the community were eating the Passover on’ 
different days. This part of the book is specially valuable for its 
account of modern discussion. But the view that Luke xxii 15 
expresses an unfulfilled wish of Jesus is rejected (p. 58, footnote) with- 
out discussion, and there is no reference to the articles on this point 
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by Dr Burkitt and Dr Brooke in /.7:S. vol. ix pp. 569 ff. Having 
reached the conclusion that the Last Supper was the Passover meal, 
Dr Arnold goes on to argue that the institution of the Eucharist took 
place in the midst of the Passover ritual, and that the new rite was 
from the first a sacrificial meal, the Passover of the new Israel of God. 
The last section of Part I of the book is given to a discussion of 
Wetter’s theory that the sacrifice of the Mass arose from the blending 
of a celebration of the death and resurrection of the Christian cult-God 
with a meal in which the poor were fed and the food was brought by 
the people. Dr Arnold urges that so far from being at first separate 
these two elements were at first very closely joined ; he maintains that 
the early history of the Roman rite shews not a synthesis of elements 
originally separate but a growing tendency to obscure the original unity 
between the bringing of the gifts by the people and the use of those 
gifts in offering and communion. The real significance of the offertory 
as the act of the laity became forgotten. 

The second part of the book (pp. 113-174) deals with the Eucharist 
in its relation to the environment of Hellenistic religion. Here Dr 
Arnold continues his criticism of Wetter’s thesis and, while accepting 
Wetter’s description of the Eucharist as ‘nicht in erster Linie ein 
Handeln der Menschen und Ausdruck ihrer Gottesverehrung, sondern 
primar ein Heilsdrama, ein Wirken Gottes an den Menschen’, he 
maintains that this conception really lies within the N.T. narratives. 
From the first the rite was the ‘Gegenwirtigsetzung’ of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus. There follows a criticism of Casel Das 
Mysteriengedichtnis der Messliturgie im Lichte der Tradition, and a dis- 
cussion of St Paul’s account of the institution in 1 Cor. xi 23. 
Linguistic evidence is collected to shew that wapéAaBov can mean only 
that St Paul received the account from the Church’s tradition. 

The concluding part of the book (pp. 175-194) expounds the 
original meaning of the institution-narratives and draws together some 
doctrinal results from the author’s study. He rejects the view that 
Jesus was performing a symbolic action in the manner of a prophet, 
and insists that the narratives affirm ‘die reale Gegenwart’. He insists 
also that the rite was and is a sacrifice. And he goes on to make 
some .comments of the deepest interest to students of contemporary 
Roman Catholic thought. As regards sacrifice, he rejects the theory 
of de la Taille concerning the relation of the Last Supper to the Cross, 
and urges that the Eucharist is not a part of the drama of redemption 
but the setting forth of the whole of the completed drama. 

As regards presence, he criticizes the scholastic type of discussion 
which focuses attention upon the elements and contrasts the thought 
of the early Church which ‘saw the consecration of the elements in 
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close connexion with the Offer-mysterium’. He quotes with approval 
some words of Brilioth, ‘It is not that the doctrine of the real presence 
in the elements says too much, but that it says too little.’ 

Dr Arnold closes with a reference to the liturgical movement of to- 
day with its attempt to explore the earliest liturgical traditions and to 
recover the richer conceptions of worship and sacrifice therein en- 
shrined. It is in this connexion that this book seems to have a special 
significance, for it shews that liturgical and Biblical study of a critical 
and scientific kind is having its reactions upon the presentation of 
Eucharistic doctrine. A. M. Ramsey. 


The Authorship of St John’s Gospel, by the Rev. Joun Donovan, S.]., 
edited by the Rev. E. F. Sutrciirre, S.J. (Burns, Oates, and 
Washbourne, London, 1936.) 


Tuts book consists for the most part of articles contributed by the 
author during his lifetime to various periodicals, especially the Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record. At the time of his regretted death in 1933 he 
was engaged in revising these articles with a view to their publication 
in book form. The work has been completed by a friend, the Pro- 
fessor of Holy Scripture at Heythrop College. Its purpose is to shew 
that St John’s Gospel comes from the pen of John the son of Zebedee, 
and should be dated about a.D. go. 

Fr Donovan was a lifelong student of Greek and had an intimate 
knowledge of early Christian literature; and his scholarship and 
erudition are conspicuous throughout this book. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to think that he can have found controversy an uncon- 
genial task. The work before us, which does not deal to any great 
extent with the text of the gospel itself, might be called not unjustly 
one long, sustained attack upon the higher critics and all their works, 
and it is possible that some readers may become slightly wearied by 
the author’s method; nor does it seem that Fr Donovan, for all his 
great knowledge of the literature on St John’s Gospel, sees where the 
shoe pinches for some of those whom he so vigorously attacks. But 
no one could study this learned work without increasing his knowledge 
of the problems connected with the authorship of St John’s Gospel. 


Handbuch zum Neuen Testament: Das Markusevangelium, by E. 
KLOSTERMANN. (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1936.) 

Tuis new third edition of Klostermann’s commentary on St Mark is 
shorter by some twenty pages than the second edition, which appeared 
in 1926. None the less, account has been taken of the greater part 
of the most recent literature bearing on the second gospel, and the 
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book before us contains much new material. This has been possible 
because less attention than previously has been paid to philological 
questions, which are now adequately treated in such works as W. Bauer’s 
Worterbuch, and to details of textual variants, which may be studied 
not only in the books mentioned by Klostermann but in Mr Legg’s 
new and full critical edition of St Mark (published by the Clarendon 
Press in 1935), which does not appear to have come under the editor’s 
notice. 

Among the most valuable features of this excellent commentary are, 
first, the abundant quotations from sacred and profane writers in 
illustration of the narratives of this gospel, and, secondly, the very full 
references to modern literature. The book is one for constant reference, 
especially if it is used together with Lohmeyer’s still more recent revised 
edition of Meyer’s commentary on St Mark, which for all its novelty 
and merit by no means supersedes the work of Klostermann. 

R. H. Licutroot. 


Die Verklirung Jesu, by Jose‘ H6LLER. Pp. x+235. (Herder & Co., 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1937.) 

Die neutestamentlichen Berichte iiber die Verklirung Jesu, by JOSEPH 
BLINZLER, Pp. xix+170. MWeutest. Abhandl, ed. M. MEINERTZ. 
Vol. xvii, No. 4. (Aschendorff, Miinster i.W., 1937.) 


THESE two treatises by Roman Catholic Scholars on the Transfigura- 
tion give between them very full accounts of the various views which 
have been advanced as to the significance of the Transfiguration and 
its place in the Gospel history, and they both defend the strict 
historicity and credibility of the Transfiguration as an external super- 
natural event. Hiller states plainly at the outset the presuppositions 
with which he starts: (1) that the three synoptic Gospels are all of 
equal historical value, and that it is therefore legitimate to construct 
from them a single narrative including at its appropriate place the 
peculiar material of each evangelist, and (2) that 2 Peter is the work 
of the Apostle himself. The Transfiguration, he finds, holds but a 
subordinate place in the history of salvation, bei 1g primarily designed to 
prepare the three chosen disciples for the Passion. Blinzler reaches 
the conclusion that the various views which he records originate in the 
fundamental error of non-Catholic scholarship—the rejection of the 
miraculous. This seems an undue simplification of the issues. But 
in the body of the work he states fairly the views which he attacks and 
brings forward good arguments in defence of the position that the 
Transfiguration is rightly placed by the evangelists in the earthly 
ministry of Jesus. 
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The Christian Faith and the Modern State: an oecumenical approach, 
by Nits EHRENSTROM, translated by DenziL Patrick and OLIVE 
Wyon, with a Preface by Dr J. H. OLDHAM. 240 pp. (Student 
Christian Movement Press, London, 1937.) 


Tuts instructive book originated in the author’s experiences at 
various continental conferences in which he played a part, and it was 
written in connexion with the Oxford World Conference of last year. 
It will be of especial interest to Anglo-Saxon readers as giving them 
a clear and vigorous exposition of the problems of the Churches on 
the continent of Europe and of the doctrines by which they seek to 
define a Christian attitude in face of these problems. As Dr Oldham 
remarks in his Preface, Mr Ehrenstrém’s acquaintance with Anglo- 
Saxon literature dealing with his subject is less extensive. Three brief 
chapters deal with the Roman Catholic, the Orthodox, and the Anglican 
views. Little is said about America, and little about non-Anglican 
British views. On Anglicanism the author confines himself to the 
published opinions of Dr Temple and of Mr Demant, and this restriction 
means that the important strain of thought which is represented by 
Professor Ernest Barker among others finds no place in his survey. 
The best chapters are those on continental Lutheranism and Calvinism. 
Like many others of our own day the author sees the contemporary 
movement as ‘a debate between the Christian Faith and the secular 
tendencies of our time’. This attitude affects his whole presentation, 
and it is in keeping with this attitude that he shews an obvious leaning 
to the Barthian Theology. His expositions of representative teachers 
such as Althaus, Hirsch, Gogarten, and Brunner are admirably lucid, 
and will serve to familiarize English readers with the idiom of a 
literature which is at present too little known among us. 

J. M. Creep. 


Die Jesaja-Apokalypse: Jes. 24-27, by Jou. LinpBLom. Pp. 1-122. 
(C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund ; Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1938.) 


Tue series entitled Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, of which the present 
monograph is one (N. F. Avd. 1, Bd. 24, No. 3), is already well known, 
and Prof. Lindblom’s work is a welcome addition to it as a fresh and 
stimulating study of an intriguing problem. 

The author’s theory of Is. xxiv—xxvii, which is worked out in great 
detail, is the following. ‘These chapters (except for small interpola- 
tions—notably xxvi 15-19, which belongs to a date ¢. 145 B.C.) is an 
artistic composition of alternating eschatological poems and hymns of 
praise, a canfate put together to celebrate a festive occasion of special 
historical interest to the Jewish community. The event lying behind 
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this celebration was the destruction of a foreign state which the Jews 
regarded as due to the miraculous intervention of God as it signified 
deliverance and even glorification for themselves ; it is then an apoca- 
lypse based on history. The actual event, however, is treated not as 
an ordinary historical incident but in a wider sense as an incident in 
an almost supra-historical occurrence ushering in a new epoch and 
indeed as the beginning of the eschatological end. The author was a 
prophet connected with the cult at Jerusalem, but the pious com- 
munity are the speakers in xxv 1 and xxvi 1 ; therefore the poem can 
be pictured as a cantate of which the parts are distributed between two 
parties, a prophetic choir and a choir made up of or representing the 
community. The foreign city whose downfall is the main theme has 
been variously identified as Samaria, Jerusalem, Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, 
Babylon ; the author of the present work prefers Babylon, but he thinks 
that the reference is to its overthrow neither by Cyrus nor by Alexander 
the Great nor even by Darius but by Xerxes I after the revolt in 485 B.c. 
which Megabyzos suppressed, since that was the only suitable occasion 
on which its walls were destroyed and its gates carried off. (Accord- 
ingly he thinks that the allusion in xxvi 1-4 is not to the rebuilding of 
the walls by Nehemiah or even by John Hyrcanus but to an attempt 
to do something after the first return under Cyrus, and he is thus able 
to connect this with the Samaritans’ futile endeavour to stop the rebuild- 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem in 485 B.c. of which Ezr. iv 6 gives a hint.) 

There is a careful critical examination and literary analysis of the 
text, and it is interesting to remark that anacrusis (as suggested by 
Prof. T. H. Robinson) is effectively invoked in dealing with the 
rhythmical structure of the verse. There is also a useful section on the 
various meanings of j®" which will repay study. In conclusion, 
the author states his case moderately and persuasively and may be 
congratulated on a useful contribution to Biblical study. 

G, R. DRIvErR. 


Du groupe ethnique 2 la communauté religieuse: le probleme sociologique 
de la religion d’Israél, by A. Causse. Pp. 332. (Librairie Felix 
Alcan, Paris, 1937.) 

Reapers of this book will find much in it that is worth reading, but 
if they expect to find the statement and solution of a sociological 
problem they will be disappointed. The author takes account of the 
relations and interactions between social and political conditions on 
the one hand and religious ideas and practice on the other, but much 
of his space is given to straightforward descriptions of the developement 
of the religion of Israel and of the books and movements which mark 
the chief stages of that developement. These are familiar themes, 
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and it is inevitable that Professor Causse should write many things 
that have been written before, some by himself in his earlier books, 
some by Gressmann, Gunkel, Haller, Kittel, Pedersen, and others. 
Nevertheless, although he shews himself to be fully acquainted with 
the literature bearing upon his subject, he follows no man blindly ; his 
treatment of his subject and of his authorities is independent, scholarly, 
and judicious, and not the least valuable part of his work is to be 
found in the numerous footnotes in which he gives shrewd estimates of 
the value of many theories ancient and modern. It is a great pity his 
book has no index. F. S. Marsu. 


Ancient Hebrew Poems, metrically translated with introductions and 
notes, by W. O. E. OgsTerey, D.D., Litt.D. Pp. 207. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1938.) 


Dr OESTERLEY’s selection of poems from the Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha is designed to illustrate the wide range of interests with 
which the ancient Hebrew poets occupied themselves—hence the 
inclusion of such pieces as Jud. ix 8-15, 2 Sam. xii 1-4, and Ecclus. 
xliv 1-15. The poems are metrically translated, and are accompanied 
by introductions and notes, in which points of special interest—such 
as the date of their composition, their literary quality, their rhythmic 
structure, their historical value, and their religious teaching—are dis- 
cussed. There is an index of biblical and extra-biblical passages as 
well as a general index. 

The translator of ancient Hebrew literature finds himself confronted 
at the outset with many problems. What is he to do, for example, 
with passages that defy his best efforts at translation? Which of the 
many suggestions put forward in elucidation of such passages is he 
to choose? His task is rendered more difficult still if he aims at 
reproducing Hebrew metrical form. Dr Oesterley is fully aware of the 
difficulty of his undertaking, and it says much for his skill and patience 
that his translations, if at times literary elegance is sacrificed to metrical 
form, are usually readable and succeed in conveying something of the 
character and strength of the originals. Naturally enough, not every 
one will favour the particular translation he prefers. Comparative 
Semitic philology has of recent years thrown a flood of light on the 
meanings of Hebrew words ; and one could wish that the author had, 
in the interests of greater accuracy of translation, utilized this material 
more fully. The introductions and notes are adequate for the author’s 
purpose ; indeed, it may well be thought that for the general reader, 
whom Dr Oesterley has in mind, the notes are sometimes over-full. 

The reviewer of a book which is not intended for the expert need 
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not dwell upon the author’s views on critical questions. It may be 
permitted him, however, to remark that expert opinion will not always 
range itself on Dr Oéesterley’s side. ‘To give but one example. 
H. St J. Thackeray has conclusively shewn (in /.7.S. xii 195 ff) that 
Hb. iii 9” is not a line of poetry at all, but a rubric; yet Dr Oesterley 
emends it, translates it as part of the poem, and refers it to the Tiamat- 
myth (pp. 174, 178)! Nevertheless, the general reader, who is unlikely, 
for want of technical knowledge, to consult the work of recent writers 
on Hebrew poetry, such as Causse and Condamin, will have reason to 
be grateful for this volume. Not its least value lies in the fact that it 
will enable him to appreciate some of the difficulties which the trans- 
lator and exegete of ancient Hebrew literature has to surmount. For 
this reason alone one would be justified in wishing for the book a wide 
circulation. D. Winton THomas. 


The ‘Truth’ of the Bible, by STANLEY A. Cook. Pp. xx + 346. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1938.) 


Tuis book contains the mature wisdom and the philosophical reflec- 
tions of one who is both a scholar and, in the best sense, a humanist. It 
is by a happy chance that I am sitting down to write this note upon it a 
few hours after the Encaenia, when Oxford bestowed upon Dr Cook 
the honorary degree which he has so richly earned. For though he is an 
eminent Old Testament scholar, with his own strong views and with 
the learning which gives him a right to any views which he may hold, 
he is also an archaeologist and above all a student of the philosophy of 
history and of the significance of religion for that philosophy. It is, 
I am sure, in this latter field that he would wish this book to be judged. 
He himself says of it that it is to be regarded as a sequel to his earlier 
work, Zhe Old Testament, A Reinterpretation, and it is to that book 
that readers who desire a fuller statement and defence of his views 
upon Old Testament problems must be referred. 

The theme of this book is essentially simple. Its presentation is 
sometimes a little tortuous, since there are a good many new beginnings 
and repetitions. It is in fact rather a meditation than an argument, 
and the reader must remember as he reads that it is a meditation 
spread out over many years. Much of the book consists of articles 
written at different times for various monthly and other publications, 
and though these have been carefully revised there remains a good 
deal of circling round the subject. This will be a help to the general 
reader where it might provoke the scholar, There is gain as well 
as loss in the meditative manner. But in fact, apart from all sorts of 
interesting allusions, illustrations, and points of detail, there is very 
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little in the book that cannot be found, in a compact form, in its last 
three chapters, which are well worth close study. 

The main argument is concerned with the nature of history, and in 
particular with the signs and portents which mark our present age. 
Dr Cook’s outlook is deeply religious, but he views religion with all the 
enlargement of understanding which his wide range of studies has 
given him. He sees certain periods in history as periods in which 
religious reconstruction was truly epoch-making, and he sees the present 
age as one in which all the signs point to such another great creative 
moment. His book indeed might have been written to the text, ‘when 
these things begin to come to pass, look up and lift up your heads, for 
your redemption draweth nigh’. It is his special contribution to the 
preaching of this gospel that he finds his evidence in the critical and 
not in the literal or verbal reading of the Old Testament, though indeed 
he does not deny that this latter has a great part to play in the forward 
movement of religion. 

He draws his main body of material from the necessary hypothesis, 
which even to-day needs endless reiteration, that the significance of 
any literature must be sought in the times when it was written, and not 
in the times which it purports to describe. Thus his whole study 
of the Old Testament rests upon his belief in the fundamental impor- 
tance of the events of the Exile, and, to a rather less degree, of the 
post-exilic period. Though we cannot now retrace the whole story, 
there was, as Dr Cook with many other scholars holds, a very great 
period both of literary activity and of spiritual progress in the sixth 
century, with the writings of the Deutero-Isaiah as its peak. He speaks 
of this period as one in which Israel was indeed reconstructed, and 
argues with vigour and with something of prophetic fervour, that 
Christianity is in the direct lineage of this great spiritual re-birth. It 
‘continued the curve of development’ when Judaism, as we now know 
it, ‘ flew off at a tangent’. That same curve is continued again in the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, and the movement is not ended yet. 
We must not conceive religion as something revealed and so made 
complete once and for all. It is rather something which must always 
gather to itself a new richness. Dr Cook writes as a Christian, and 
claims for Christianity its full place in this scheme of thought. Chris- 
tianity itself is the organic unity of the self-revelation of God, transcendent- 
immanent, holy and righteous, and into that unity must be brought all 
the significance of the system of being which the new physics and the 
new psychology are revealing to us. So again the comparative study 
of religion is to be something much more than a comparison of reli- 
gions. It is rather a book in which we may read the manifold self- 
revelation of God, whose self-revelation does not cease, and who indeed 
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by all the signs may well be breaking through once more in this 
our own day. 

A single quotation may serve to shew the conception and quality of 
the book: ‘ The regeneration of Israel does not spring from the social 
order, but from the cosmic; and God, Israel, and the Universe are 
united. It is necessary to insist upon this point. The idea of God 
has not its roots in the social order, but in the cosmic; it is the 
characteristic note of the great prophets that ideas of a cosmic process, 
a divine righteousness or world order, inspired their efforts. ... We 
here lay our finger on the fatal flaw in all our present reforming and 
transforming schemes, and must go back and grasp the spirit of the 
Bible to discover the cause of their failure. Social reform depends 
upon the reality of God, the God of the Universe, Nature, and Man. 
There can be no reconstruction that does not do justice to the religious 
needs and our knowledge of man and of his world ; the religious view 
of the Universe and the scientific cannot long be held apart.’ 


Die Metanoia als Zentralbegriff der christlichen Frimmighett; eine systema- 
tische Untersuchung zum Ordo Salutis auf biblisch-theologischer 
Grundlage, by HANS PoHLMANN. Pp. v+116. (J.C. Hinrichs 
Verlag, Leipzig, 1938.) 

THIs very important and careful study of the New Testament con- 
ception of repentance forms vol. xxv of the Untersuchungen zum Neuen 
Testament, edited by E. Klostermann. It is a treatment of the subject 
to be read in the closest relation to Nygren’s Eros und Agape ; for, 
though the writer has some criticisms of Nygren to offer, and insists 
that perdvoa rather than dydzy is the concept which lies nearest to the 
heart of the Christian message, the essentital theology is the same. 
What is fundamental in the order of salvation is ‘der Aufbruch Gottes 
im Menschen’. In relation to this and to this alone man knows him- 
self as a sinner, and with that knowledge comes God’s work in sinful 
man of that repentance which is no mere ethical transformation, but 
‘a new creature’. Upon this and not upon reason, vois, rests our 
knowledge of God. It is this which gives significance to both éyary 
and wions. ‘The ground-motive of the Gospel is not déydry, but pera- 
roa’, and perdvo.a is identical with revelation, or, at least, its sole true 
correlate in theology. It is ‘offenbarungsvoll’, whereas ‘faith and 
revelation, faith and the knowledge of God, must properly be distin- 
guished from one another’. ‘All that does not spring from perdvova is 
without religious worth.’ 

The study is very fully worked out by detailed reference to the rele- 
vant New Testament passages. It is more than refreshing to meet 
a theology which is truly religious in its interest, and in which both 
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ethical and rational categories come to life for the very reason that 
they are seen in proper subordination to a category that is far more 
profound. L. W. GRENSTED. 


Der Glaube Konstantins des Grossen, by HANS LieTzMANN. Pp. 16. 
(Berlin, 1937.) 


Die Anfinge des Problems Kirche und Staat, by Hans LietzMann. 
Pp. 12. (Berlin, 1938.) 
(Both published by the Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Kommission bei W. de Gruyter.) 


THESE two papers from the (unhappily) rapidly contracting Sttsungs- 
berichte of the Prussian Academy will be welcomed as an index of the 
present state of expert opinion in Germany on several disputed points 
in the ecclesiastical history of the early fourth century. Thus in the 
former of them—in which the evidence bearing on Constantine’s reli- 
gious faith is once more surveyed—the genuineness, e.g., of the 
Emperors Letter to Ablabius (printed by the Benedictines in the 
Appendix to Aug. Opp. vol. ix; P.Z. 43, 785 f) and of the disputed 
documents in Eusebius’s Vita Constantini is accepted, while in the 
latter Dr Lietzmann expresses his close agreement with the views 
brilliantly expounded by his colleague, Dr Eduard Schwartz, in his still 
too little studied papers on Athanasius in the Wachrichien of the Got- 
tingen Academy. Thus he holds that a Council took place in Antioch 
in the winter of 324-325, at which Eusebius of Caesarea was excom- 
municated, and also that a second session of the Council of Nicaea was 
held in 327. Dr Lietzmann has a very high opinion of Eusebius as a 
historian, going so far as to assert that he is ‘einer der zuverlassigsten 
Historiker, den wir kennen’ (Der Gilaube K.’s d. G. p. 11). His 
estimate of Constantine is also noteworthy. As against Burckhardt’s 
scepticism, he contends that from the outset Constantine believed in 
the ‘God of the Christians ’—or what with his crude theological notions 
he understood to be such—but that, until his political supremacy both 
in the east and west was assured, he avoided giving full public expres- 
sion to his beliefs. ‘Es ist eine Linie, die von seiner Jugend bis zu 
seinem Tode gradlinig verlauft und damit auch in der religidsen 
Haltung Konstantins dieselbe Einheit erkennen lasst, welche seine 
politische Wirksamkeit charakterisiert. Dieser Mann ist aus einem 
Guss, wusste von Anfang an, was er wollte, und besass die Kraft, es 
auch zu erreichen’ (Zdid. p. 15). 

It is to be noted that Dr Lietzmann parts company with Dr Schwartz 
at one point, namely, in his dating of the Battle of Chrysopolis, which 
he puts at 324 instead of 323. The later date is certainly implied by 
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a passage on p. 7 of the second monograph, though, by what can hardly 
be other than an unfortunate slip, the date 323 is given on p. 4 of the 
earlier one. No doubt the almost decisive evidence of Pap. Oslo. II, 
n. 44, which S. Eitrem and L. Amundsen published in 1931, weighed 
heavily here. This revised date entails, of course, a radical reconstruc- 
tion of Schwartz’s account of the beginnings of the Arian controversy. 
It is no longer possible to compress the pre-Nicene stage of the struggle 
into a period of little over eighteen months. 


Die Umformung des christlichen Denkens in der Neuzeit: ein Lesebuch, 
by EMANUEL Hirscu. Pp. viiit+ 344. (J.C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 
1938.) 

As this book is intended primarily for the young German student of 
theology, a brief notice of it must suffice here. It consists of a catena 
of passages extracted from the pages of leading philosophers from 
Leibniz to the Hegelians, edited with only a minimum of comment. 
With the two exceptions of Hume and Kierkegaard, all the philosophers 
drawn upon are Germans, and the non-German extracts (e.g. those 
from the French and Latin writings of Leibniz) have been translated 
into that language to secure consistency. But though the young theo- 
logian is given sufficiently long excerpts to enable him to obtain some 
fair idea of the religious positions of such men as Leibniz, Lessing, 
Goethe, Kant, Fichte, Schleiermacher, and Hegel, it must be a matter 
for consideration how far it is of any profit to be familiar with (e.g.) 
Leibniz’s monadological religious metaphysic without his doctrine of 
the judgement, which is its basis, or with Hume’s scepticism without 
his theory of perception, or with Kant’s critical theism without a full 
account of the transcendental deduction of the categories. But if the 
volume is likely for this reason to be of only limited value to the 
immature, it may be anticipated that it will give pleasure to those of 
the more proficient who want an opportunity to refresh their memories 
of some famous passages. It need hardly be added that the issue of a 
Lesebuch in the Philosophy of Religion by a German Professor of 
Evangelical Theology would itself be a sufficient index of the theologi- 
cal quarter from which it comes, even if the compiler’s attitude to 
the confessionalist doctrines were not already well known. 

F. L. Cross. 


Diadochus von Photike und die Messalianer, by FRIEDRICH DORR. 
Pp. xv+145. (Herder & Co., Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1937.) 

In the first part of this book, and in some sections of the second 

and third parts, Dr Dérr discusses the question who were the opponents 

attacked by Diodochus of Photice in his treatise On Spiritual Perfection. 
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Dr Dérr’s opinion is that they were the Messalians, and that the 
Spiritual Homilies ascribed to Macarius were chiefly in view. There 
have been remarkable variations of opinion in regard to these Homilies. 
When the third volume of the Dictionary of Christian Biography was 
published in 1882, they were regarded as so unimportant that in the 
third of a column which was all the space allotted to ‘ Macarius the 
Egyptian’ and ‘ Macarius the Alexandrine’ taken together they were 
not mentioned. The /.7.S. for October 1906 contained an article by 
Dr Gore, then Bishop of Birmingham, written explicitly for the purpose 
of calling attention to these Homilies, in which he defended the ascrip- 
tion of them to St Macarius of Egypt, and maintained enthusiasti- 
cally their theological orthodoxy and their ethical and devotional value. 
Some sixteen years later Dom Villecourt and Dom Wilmart suggested 
that they were the work of a Messalian heretic, and that statements in 
them lay behind the list of Messalian heresies in the de haeresibus of 
St John of Damascus. In reviewing the writings of Dom Villecourt 
and Dom Wilmart in the JournaL for April 1921 Mr G. L. Marriott 
wrote : ‘ This doctrine of the concurrence of the two spirits of grace and 
wickedness in the soul was attacked as unorthodox by Diadochus of 
Photice ¢. 450, and in all probability Diadochus had the Homilies in 
mind’. This ‘ probability’ is discussed at length in Dr Dérr’s book, 
and he regards the evidence which he collects as affording much more 
than probability. The sub-title of the book is ‘ein Kampf zwischen 
wahrer und falscher Mystik im fiinften Jahrhundert’, and he maintains 
that the Spiritual Homilies ascribed to Macarius supplied the instances 
of ‘falscher Mystik’ which Diadochus rejects. The arguments used 
are supported by much detail and exact quotations, and Dr Dérr 
makes out a very strong case. Whether the phrases in the Homilies 
when regarded in their full context necessarily have the meaning of the 
same phrases attributed to the Messalians or are used in a far more 
general sense, and whether the condemnations expressed by Diadochus 
necessarily refer to the Homilies, and even whether the Messalians 
themselves meant all that they were understood to mean, is a com- 
plicated problem, the solution of which is perhaps not so easy as some 
recent writers have thought. However this may be, Dr Dérr must be 
thanked for his clear treatment of the relation between the work of 
Diadochus and the Homilies in the more controversial chapters of his 
book. Most of the second and third parts are of a more positive 
character. In these Dr Dorr expounds the spiritual teaching contained 
in the treatise of Diadochus, and the true mysticism as distinct from 
the perversions which existed in the fifth century. For him, as in his 
judgement for Diadochus, the true mysticism has its essential being in 
‘ das erfahrungmissige Innewerden Gottes’. DARWELL STONE. 
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The Church and the World, vol. 1, by Cyrit E. Hupson and Maurice 
B. Reckitt. Pp. 309. (George Allen & Unwin, London, 1938.) 


THE compilers of this book are seeking to provide, in two convenient 
volumes, ‘materials for the historical study of Christian Sociology’. 
The first two of the four parts into which they have divided the course 
of the Church’s history are contained in Volume I, which carries the 
story down to the death of Dante. The method adopted is that of 
setting a large number of extracts from authoritative writers in an 
editorial framework: and, in view of the needs of the elementary 
students for whom the book is chiefly provided, the authors have drawn 
on present-day exponents of their subject rather than on ‘sources’. 
The result is a patchwork which nevertheless is wrought into a unity 
by the skilful work of the editors ; and they are to be congratulated on 
the successful achievement of the first half of their design. Tutorial 
classes, and study circles of various kinds, will find the book an admir- 
able introduction to a subject of great interest and importance ; and 
leaders of groups will appreciate the convenience of a book which is a 
small library in itself. They may be expected to know how to stimu- 
late a desire to make fuller acquaintance with the authors whose inter- 
pretations are here presented as reliable. 


The Anaphora or Great Eucharistic Prayer, by WALTER Howarp 
FRERE. Pp. 212. (S.P.C.K., London, 1938.) 


Tue last of Dr Frere’s many contributions to the literature of Chris- 
tian worship is described by the author as ‘an eirenical study in 
liturgical history’. As a bishop he was familiar with the ecclesiastical 
problems which are created by the existing confusion in Anglican 
eucharistic worship. As a scholar he knew that behind those problems 
there lies the liturgical and theological problem of the divergence 
between Eastern and Western rites in respect of the eucharistic prayer ; 
and it would appear from this book that he devoted the closing years 
of his life to a thorough review of that problem, in the light of the 
most recent information, desiring eagerly to assist the Anglican Church 
to compose its differences in the matter. In the preface he has been 
moved to write with some asperity of ‘a small but influential part of 
the Anglican world’, which is responsible for ‘a determined obscuran- 
tist and retrograde movement which poses visibly as catholic, but is 
really anarchist in method though medieval in outlook’, and ‘aims at 
re-establishing, often in defiance of law, a position which is historically 
untenable’. It is to be hoped that this initial outspokenness will not 
deter any who may find in it a reference to themselves from a close 
study of the pages of this scholarly work, which has been written 
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‘partly to remove such prejudices, ignorances, and other misfortunes 
as those that arose in 1927-1928, and partly to prevent similar mistakes 
in the future’, 

The method of the book, which is published for the Church Histori- 
cal Society, is to trace the history of the Anaphora from the earliest 
indications of its form and content in various centres of early Church 
life to the fixing of the Canon of the Roman Mass, with a view to ‘the 
elucidation of the essentials to be safeguarded, and of the ideal to be 
followed, in the composition of the Anaphora’. The results are applied 
in a short concluding chapter entitled ‘The English Rite, 1549-1927’. 
The two vital strands running through the study are those which deal 
respectively with the introduction of the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
into the eucharistic prayer, and with the attachment of consecratory 
significance and emphasis to our Lord’s words in the narrative of 
institution, As to the former, Dr Frere frankly recognizes the insuffi- 
ciency of our present information for any dogmatism about the practice 
of the earliest Christians: but he makes out a strong case for the 
Church’s present use of an eficlesis by his presentation of the parallel 
progress of creed and liturgy in the early Church and of the Church’s 
achievement of credal balance and sequence in the Anaphora. In the 
second matter, which must be honestly faced by any who are not yet 
convinced of the need of an eficlesis, Dr Frere is able to show the 
growth of the Western Word-view of consecration in opposition to the 
primitive and Eastern Prayer-view, on the basis of a misuse of 
St Augustine’s simple instructions to young communicants; and he 
indicates, further, how in this case as ‘not unfrequently in the history 
of liturgical developement the instinct of the worshipper has triumphed 
over the wisdom of the wise’, for ‘he wanted to see, indeed he 
demanded to be assured precisely not only when and where, but, 
in due course, inevitably, how it was all being brought about’. 

If the Anglican Church is ever able to replace its present incomplete 
and dislocated Canon by an agreed eucharistic prayer which is a true 
and complete prayer, it may be safely prophesied that this book will be 
found to have played a large part in bringing about the happy consum- 
mation. Oscark HARDMAN. 


Die Reformen in der Abtei Rijnsburg im XV. Jahrhundert (Vorreforma- 
tionsgeschichtliche Forschungen, hsg. H. Finke, Band XII), by 
Maria Hirrer. Pp. xvi+198. (Aschendorff, Miinster, 1937.) 

Peruaps the most illuminating section of this book is that which 
describes the opposition of the nuns of Rijnsburg, the foremost nun- 
nery in Holland, to the reformers of Bursfeld in 1498. Counsel’s 
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opinion was sought upon the visitors’ pretended rights, and we may 
read in full the lawyer’s arguments on behalf of the nuns: for Custom 
v. the Rule. They explain the tradition and the attitude of mind 
which made the task of monastic reformers very hard, explain why 
men of the zeal and learning of Cusanus and Busch and Jouenneaux 
failed more often than not. 

Rijnsburg was founded in 1133 (Miss Hiiffer gives a lengthy sum- 
mary of its history), and already in the mid-thirteenth century it shews 
the spiritual and temporal state which Cusanus and the Bursfelders 
only slightly modify. Aristocratic recruitment, regardless of vocation, 
produced a community with strong local ties, making no attempt to 
maintain Benedictine principles. ‘The nuns are rich, and grow richer, 
without being notoriously corrupt ; they are rather famous for philan- 
thropy. But each has her private income to dispose of at will; they 
travel about unchecked, and receive visitors freely. Reforms were 
attempted by the abbot St Maximin of Trier (1450) and Cusanus 
(1451) and by the congregation of Bursfeld (1498). Miss Hiiffer’s 
excellent detailed account explains why these movements made no 
lasting impression. It shews lack of co-ordination among the church 
authorities, appeals to political interests, and resistance by the nuns to 
the congregational idea of the reformed Benedictines. They made life 
unbearable for the new-comers from Hagenbusch, and they circum- 
vented the injunction to choose Benedictine confessors. While the 
author generally avoids a moralizing tone, it is strange to read that in 
1498 ‘the time was not ripe’ for a thoroughgoing reform of the abbey ; 
a generation later (in 1536) the nuns were petitioning to be released 
from the Rule, to become in law what they had practically been for 
centuries, a company of noble women living as a college of canonesses. 

C. R. CHENEY. 


Credo, A Presentation of the Chief Problems of Dogmatics with reference 
to the Apostles’ Creed, by KARL BaRrTH, translated by J. STRATHEARN 
McNas. Pp. 203. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1936.) 


Karl Barth's Idea of Revelation, by PETER HaLtMan Monsma, Th.B., 
Ph.D. Pp. 218. (Somerville, N. J., 1937.) 


Kar Bartu’s Credo consists of the sixteen lectures on the Apostles’ 
Creed which he delivered at the University of Utrecht in the February 
and March of 1933. The lectures are in effect a brief and popular 
statement of that conception of the nature and purpose of dogmatic 
theology which Barth is now engaged in elaborating in his Die kirchliche 
Dogmatik. In using the Creed as the basis of his theological exposition 
Barth finds a unique occasion and instrument for urging home his 
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distinctive conception of the nature of revelation and faith and of their 
relations to history and philosophy, to the sum of human achievement 
whether in action or in thought. The Creed is the Church’s confession 
of the God Who has revealed Himself to man as his Creator, Reconciler, 
Redeemer. It is the public recognition by the Church of the God 
Who inand through this revelation of Himself constituted it as Church. 
When the individual Christian says / de/ieve in the sense of the Creed 
he does so not as an isolated individual but as one who ‘includes 
himself in the public and responsible recognition made by the Church’. 
Here at once Barth finds the key to the nature of Christian dogmatics. 
Dogmatics is indeed like credal confession generically an act of faith, 
but it is specifically the act of faith which is seeking to understand and 
explain itself. Yet again, this understanding and explanation of the 
content of faith is a function of the Church. The individual theologian 
must confine himself to the exploration of that sum of truth which has 
been confided to the Church. He may indeed discover new aspects 
of that truth, but they must be aspects which the Church itself will 
recognize as important for the fuller apprehension of the one truth 
entrusted to it. Dogmatics, for Barth, is directed not towards any 
accommodation of revealed truth to merely human ways of thinking, 
but exclusively towards the protection of that truth against heresy, 
against any and every perversion of its integral witness. Apologetics 
disappears from his scheme of theology, and with it all natural theology 
as the implicit denial of Revelation as God’s sole act. 

Barth’s exposition of the Creed is throughout deeply religious and in 
its total effect profoundly moving. Yet it is, like medieval theology, 
nakedly objective and entirely free from any intrusion of religious 
sentimentality. Even to the credo ut intelligam he gives a more rigorous 
application than in my opinion the Augustinian current in medieval 
theology intended. Anselm and the Anselmian tradition founded, it 
is true, the legitimate operations of the human intelligence exclusively 
on faith. But it did at least assign a positive value to the intellect. 
The intellect had not been radically and completely perverted by the 
Fall. Apart from faith in revealed truth its best efforts to attain toa 
knowledge of reality might be not only imperfect but often misleading. 
But they were not condemned beforehand to a hopeless futility. And 
founded in faith the intellect could in fact reach out to a knowledge of 
the world, as expressing the Divine ideas, which went beyond the 
express declarations of Scripture. But Barth’s credo is the act of 
absolute submission to the revelation given to the apostles and prophets 
and witnessed to by the words of Holy Scripture. And his wf 
intelligam, as the result of that submission, extends only to the right 
understanding and correlation of the truths actually given to faith. 
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Even this exercise of the intellect, consciously dependent at every 
moment upon the Divine guidance as it must be, yet because it is still 
human, is necessarily tentative and fallible. 

The question which inevitably arises here is—How can such a 
radically imperfect instrument for attaining any kind of ultimate truth 
as Barth conceives the human intellect to be become the sufficient judge 
of heresy? With Barth’s view of faith it is still possible to conceive 
how it can be the recipient of Divinely revealed truth. For faith, though 
Barth claims for it the character of a human decision, is in his view 
a decision directly enabled by God. Faith, that which in man receives, 
is as truly given as is the revealed truth itself. But dogmatics is, Barth 
himself firmly contends, a work of faith, an activity of the human 
intellect. And though that activity is within the domain of faith, 
though it is concerned with the content of faith, yet being a purely 
human activity how can it be trusted to judge justly or adequately 
between true and false interpretations of revealed truth? Indeed, how 
does the credere proceed to the intel/igere at all, seeing that the former 
is the Divinely enabled reception of the Word of God, while the latter 
is the purely human activity which in attempting to interpret the 
revealed word must, because of its humanness, in some degree mis- 
interpret it? For the Augustinian conception of the intellect as a 
kind of Divine illumination the credo ut intelligam could represent 
a real progress in the apprehension of revealed truth. With Barth’s 
view of man as utterly impotent to apprehend ultimate truth apart 
from the revelation of God in Jesus Christ it is difficult to conceive of 
an intelligere which does not necessarily involve some betrayal of the 
truth revealed to faith. Barth no doubt guards himself against such 
criticism by providing for a continual return of the intellect for its own 
reassurance within the domain of faith. But this would seem to mean 
that the intellect assures its hold upon revealed truth only by temporarily 
abdicating its functions and becoming itself faith. Thus on Barth’s 
principles it is difficult to see how there can be any real interpretative 
value in dogmatics which, even if one of the works of faith, is yet 
a mere human and therefore fallible activity. 

The difficulty in which Barth is here involved—for he is a very 
honest thinker and himself feels the difficulty acutely, is indeed con- 
stantly engaged in devising some means of escape from it—is that for 
him there is no point of contact between the natural reason and faith. 
He has frequently maintained, and in the most various connexions, 
that the only positive value of the work of the human intellect is that 
it ultimately reaches a point where it becomes convinced of its own 
impotence to say anything about ultimate reality. Yet the science of 
dogmatics exists, and exists just because man must think out what he 
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believes and think it out in order to believe it the more surely. Barth 
provides against this difficulty—he does not pretend wholly to escape 
from it—by confining the role of the intellect in the sphere of Revela- 
tion to the ordering and elucidation of its content, by keeping it in 
closest touch with the Divine object revealed in faith. It is true that 
the operations of the intellect are in large measure controlled by the 
nature of the object with which it is actually dealing, and that therefore 
theology will feel and respond ‘to the control of the revealed truth 
with which it deals. But the difficulty still remains. For it is exactly 
in the intellectual elucidation of faith that heresy arises. And what- 
ever the authority which determines what is the true faith and what 
the heretical perversion, its determination must in some degree depend 
upon a judgement of the fallible intellect. 

Barth’s theology is controlled throughout by his idea of the absolute 
and exclusive sovereignty of Revelation, i.e. by the absolute sovereignty 
of the God Who reveals Himself. Man has and can have no know- 
ledge of God apart from His revelation of Himself. Every human 
idea of God is necessarily false; it is not merely an imperfect idea 
seeking completion and finding it in the Christian Revelation. Natural 
theology therefore has no justification and no value. It is indeed an 
act of 2se-majest¢é against the sole sovereignty of Revelation. The 
analogia entis which is its chief instrument must be summarily rejected 
as the most fruitful source of theological error. There is no praeparatio 
evangelica which is not already within the Gospel, which is not within 
that revealing act of God by which alone He can become known to 
man. There is no human expectation preceding, preparing for, or in 
any way enabling man’s reception of the Divine gift. Only the enabling 
act of God which we call faith can make that reception possible. 
Faith may be also the human decision to believe, to accept the Divine 
Revelation, but it is such a decision because of the compelling authority 
of the Revelation itself. The submission to that authority, though felt 
as a human decision, is solely a Divine gift. It is within this circle of 
ideas that Barth expounds the various articles of the Creed as the 
Revelation of the Father Almighty in the Incarnate Son through the 
Holy Spirit abiding in the Holy Catholic Church as the agent of 
the Divine ministries of redemption to man. Whatever we may think 
of the nexus of ideas on which it rests, it is assuredly one of the most 
original and the most deeply religious expositions of that classical 
Confession of the Christian Faith ever written. 


Dr. Monsma of Princeton and Columbia Universities, who also 
studied at Bonn under Barth during the winter semester of 1933-1934, 
has written a very full, careful, and illuminating study of Barth’s theology 
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in its actual developement up till now. Not the least important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Barth as thinker and teacher is its 
minute and detailed account, extending to more than fifty pages, of 
the various intellectual influences which went to his formation as a 
theologian from the early teaching of his father, who was a minister at 
Berne and a theologian of some distinction, down to the publication in 
1916 of the first edition of the Rémerbrief. Dr Monsma has clearly 
indicated the measure of Barth’s indebtedness to the many teachers 
under whom he studied and to the nature of his reactions to their 
teaching. Wilhelm Herrmann was the teacher whose influence upon 
Barth was the most permanent and the most gratefully acknowledged 
by him. In his early ministerial days in his own Switzerland he was 
deeply influenced by those leaders of the Swiss Christian Social move- 
ment—Hermann Kutter and Christoph Blumhardt. Barth’s theological 
developement from the writing of the Rémerbrief onwards has consisted 
in the sustained attempt to think out more clearly and give a more 
and more consistent expression to his solution of the problems which 
had early presented themselves to him as cardinal in and for theology, 
the nature of Revelation and faith and their relation to reason and to 
history. Although Dr Monsma’s study embraces the whole range of 
Barth’s theology and carefully analyses each of his writings, even the 
most occasional, in turn, he yet rightly entitles his book Kar/ Barth's 
Idea of Revelation, as that idea is central to his whole system. The 
Second Part of his book which deals with Barth’s idea of Revelation in 
all its aspects will be indispensable for all future students of the 
Barthian theology. With an admirable patience and fairness and also 
with an evident sympathy and respect for the thought of one with 
whose positions he yet disagrees he has followed Barth’s own painful 
effort to give fixity to his thought on this central theme in all its varied 
implications. Only when he reaches the Third, which is also much 
the briefest, Part does he abandon the role of expositor to assume 
that of critic. His criticism is directed principally to the total absence 
of continuity between God and man on which Barth insists so strongly. 
How, if there is no point of contact between God and man, is a Divine 
revelation to man at all possible? And how, on the other hand, since 
the actual Revelation is the God-man, can the existence of a point of 
contact between the human nature and the Divine be denied? Or 
again, Dr Monsma very justly rejects Barth’s denial of any validity to 
natural theology as a propaedeutic to the Christian Revelation as 
inconsistent with the express declaration of Holy Scripture itself, 
notably the first two chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. Only 
a forced and unnatural exegesis, of which therefore Barth is convicted, 
could maintain that e.g. Romans i 19-20 does not distinctly formulate 
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a real knowledge of God outside the Christian Revelation. Finally, 
Dr Monsma gives some very pertinent reasons for questioning the 
psychological possibility of faith as Barth describes it and as he himself 
claims to have experienced it. 
Altogether this is a really informing and valuable study, alike as 
exposition and as criticism, of the Barthian theology. 
A. L. LILLey. 


Morals Makyth Man, by GeraLp Vann, O.P. Pp. xii+240. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London, 1938.) 


Tuis book is a restatement of the Thomist moral theory, followed 
by a discussion of its application to the present situation. In the first 
part the author has little new to say. Since Thomism is a timeless 
system, of which there is nothing to be said except that it is true, little 
remains except to discuss those modern theories which explicitly or 
implicitly contain a criticism of it, and to shew that all that is true in 
them is really comprehended in the system of the Master. The real 
issue is, of course, whether the system really does succeed in recon- 
ciling in a genuine synthesis apparently contradictory points of view. 
Here Fr Vann seems at times to beg the question. Can it be taken 
for granted that the Reformers were wrong in rejecting the naturalism 
of the ancients as irreconcilable with Christianity? It is perhaps even 
more doubtful whether eudaemonism and disinterestedness can be 
reconciled as easily as he supposes, while it is absurd to suppose that 
modern intuitionism cannot survive the difficulty of conflicting claims. 
Again, it may be nonsense to say that ‘that at which all things aim’ is 
not necessarily good ; but it is certainly not nonsense to deny that 
there is something at which all things aim. This part of the book 
would be much better if Fr Vann had included in his remarkably wide 
range of reading the Provost of Oriel’s ‘The Right and the Good’. 

In the second half of the book Fr Vann discusses politics, eco- 
nomics, marriage, peace, and worship, shewing throughout a sane and 
kindly outlook. Indeed, if modernism means the restatement of old 
truths in new language and with reference to modern problems, ac- 
companied by a willingness to accept truth wherever it may be found, 
Fr Vann might fairly be called a modernist. He is remarkably candid 
with regard to the mistakes of Catholics in the past, and seems to 
keep an open mind even on such a question as the wisdom of retaining 
a Latin liturgy. He admits that much of the criticism of conventional 
Christian morality is in true accordance with the spirit of Christ. His 
wise humanity shews itself very plainly in his recognition that, while 
the present industrial system only too often crushes the personality of 
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the worker, even worse evils would result from a reckless attempt to 
return to the simple life. 

There are misprints on pages 47, 75, 113, 147, 223. Such passages 
as ‘We dislike control—‘‘ Damn braces”, said William Blake—but we 
know its necessity’ may not be to the taste of every reader ; but the 
book is certainly fresh and readable throughout. 


Civitas Dei, by Lionet Curtis. Vol. I pp. xxiii+297 (1934); Vol. II 
pp. xliii+ 557 (1937); Vol. III pp. xi+131 (1937). (Macmillan, 
London.) 

THESE three volumes have been described by an eminent political 
philosopher as a gospel of democracy. Mr Curtis is convinced that 
the chief end for man is co-operation in bringing about the Kingdom 
of God upon earth, though it is really a commonwealth rather than 
a kingdom. In the first volume he gives us a broad, sweeping sketch 
of the developement of civilization. In the world of ideas this reached 
its culmination when Jesus brought to a head the ethical monotheism 
of the prophets and put forward the idea of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. In the world of politics it was translated 
into practice partially in the Greek city-state, then, later and on a 
larger scale, with the growth of parliamentary government in England, 
since then, more widely still, with the developement of federalism in 
the United States. 

In order to illustrate his thesis, Mr Curtis gives us what amounis to 
a short history of the world down to the Renaissance, in which he 
pays more attention than is usual to the mutual impacts of European 
and Asiatic civilizations. The present acute nationalism of Italy and 
Germany is traced back to the disastrous dualism of Empire and 
Papacy. This volume was completed four years ago. 

In volume II the story is now taken up, with the specific aim of 
showing how we have reached the present stage of world affairs; and 
the history becomes more and more detailed as we approach the 
present day. Particular attention is here paid to the developement of 
self-government in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Finally, in a brief third volume, Mr Curtis sets out in detail his own 
religious faith, which may be described as a liberal Christianity, in 
which miracles are rejected as both unhistorical and devoid of evi- 
dential value, the whole structure being based upon the authority of 
the individual reason and conscience. He then considers how the 
ideal is to be applied to the actual situation, in the conviction that if 
men can see the end with sufficient clearness they will be able to 
secure its realization. He pleads for an intensive study of political 
theory, not wholly academic, but always bearing in mind the practical 
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situation ; it will be interesting to see how far Nuffield College pro- 
vides for this country what is desired. The establishment of the 
League of Nations is adduced as an instance of what can be done by 
enlightened theorists ; it shows, moreover, that the churches can be 
relied upon to rally popular support round any institution that is 
working in the right direction. As it is, the League has broken down, 
since the Covenant cannot be made to work by a vast number of 
states, each having absolute sovereignty, and peace will never be secure 
so long as it is regarded negatively as the absence of war. Interna- 
tional anarchy can be ended only as nations are willing to give up 
their sovereignty and enter into a wider federation which will eventually 
become a world commonwealth. That such a developement is not out 
of the question is shewn by the history of the United States, where 
loyalty to the Union has almost wholly superseded State-nationalism. 
If the desired developement is to take place within the next century, 
the initiative must come from one or more of the remoter dominions, 
such as New Zealand, which might agree to renounce its sovereignty 
in a union with Australia and Britain, as the beginning of a world- 
federation. Even if this is not done in time to save our present 
civilization, something of the sort will come to pass in the end; and 
we are constantly reminded that mankind is yet in its infancy. 

There are two misprints (vol. I p. 93, ‘slevera’ for ‘ several’, and 
vol. II p. 41, Reichbank for Reichsbank), and two badly written 
sentences (vol. II p. 346 f, and 362), minor blemishes in a work of 
over a thousand pages. It is not surprising that in such a work, 
written by an administrator rather than a professional historian, there 
should be one or two slips on points of fact. The ‘still small voice’ 
cannot be used as evidence of a growing respect among the Hebrews 
for the individual conscience. Celsus did not write ‘to’ Origen. The 
American War of Independence should not be called the War of 
Secession. It is not true to say that the Popular Front won the 
Spanish election of 1936 by a substantial majority. It is surprising 
that in tracing the developement of Rome Mr Curtis makes no mention 
of the Social War. He naturally expresses many opinions and gives 
interpretations which will be questioned by any intelligent reader. 
The greatest weakness of the book is its tendency to over-simplification, 
though perhaps this was necessary in order that the main contentions 
might stand clearly out. In particular it must be said that it does less 
than justice to the necessity of authority. If it is true that the qualities 
needed to make democracy work can be developed only by a share in 
responsibility, that is not to say that every one can be trusted with 
responsibility in the hope that he will develop the necessary qualities. 
But of course Mr Curtis, with his political experience in India and 
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elsewhere, is quite aware of this, and it is only that he prefers to dwell 
on the positive rather than the negative aspects of democracy. The 
book is a sincere, thoughtful, and lucid attempt on the part of a man 
who is never afraid to state the obvious to apply a religious faith to the 
sphere of world affairs. It is one that few people will willingly lay 
down and that no one can read without profit. L. A. GARRARD. 


Duty and the Will of God, by L. A. GARRARD, B.D., M.A., Tutor at 
Manchester College, Oxford. Pp. viiit+250. (Blackwell, Oxford, 
1938.) 

In this very useful contribution to the study of Christian ethics 
Mr Garrard has set himself ‘to link up what I believe to be the true 
Christian doctrine of Duty with the findings of the group of Oxford 
scholars who have especially occupied themselves with the study of 
moral obligation’. The first part of the book is a review of these find- 
ings, as a result of which Mr Garrard comes to the conclusion that 
‘ duties’ can only arise in respect of ‘claims’, and that the will of God 
is the ultimate source of all ‘claims’ and therefore of all ‘ duties’. 

What, then, is the will of God? Mr Garrard devotes the second part 
of his book to an exposition of the Christian teaching on the subject. 
In this he maintains the thesis that there is a conflict between the 
Biblical and the Greek traditions, and that the former alone gives the 
truly Christian view. In this Biblical, Christian view man’s duty is to 
respond to the claim of God whose will is love; in the Greek view it 
is to perfect himself by the acquisition of virtue. 

‘The idea of duty as consisting in obedience to the command of 
God to do his will, which is that we should love our fellow-men as he 
loves them, while deciding for ourselves what love demands in the 
particular situation, had been clearly worked out by Jesus’ (p. 120). 

‘It is clear, therefore, that Jesus regarded it as one claim upn us 
that we should try to strengthen our good desires and should help 
others to have them. Yet there was no place in his thought for 
virtues, as possessions to be acquired in the quest of the supreme end 
of a perfect character. This kind of thought, which comes from the 
Greeks, and was very prevalent among the Stoics, receives some sup- 
port from St Paul and was later characteristic of the teaching of the 
Christian Church. It is, I believe, quite foreign to the mind of Jesus’ 
(p. 106). 

I cannot help thinking that this results in an over-simplification of 
the problem. ‘He that loseth his life shall find it’ is the paradox at the 
heart of Christian ethics. It may be that the finding will not be given 
to those who do the losing for the sake of it, but nevertheless there 
is the finding as well as the losing: the same Lord who prophesied 
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that He would say ‘I never knew you: depart from me’ to many who 
would come to him reciting the catalogue of their fruits, also said, 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ Now a paradox is destroyed if 
consideration is refused to either side, and to deny to Christian thought 
the right to reflect upon the ‘ fruits’, and to avail itself in doing so of 
the work already done in this field by Greek thinkers, results in a 
serious and unnecessary impoverishment of our heritage. Of course 
the maintenance of the paradox has its dangers; Mr Garrard shows 
this well when he says of some Christian moralists ‘My neighbour 
tends more and more to be reduced to the impersonal status of a 
“case”, an instrument by whose means I may advance towards perfec- 
tion. At the same time the whole conception of duty tends to be 
weakened till it means no more than it did to Aristotle’ (p. 116). But 
‘Safety First’ is not a Christian slogan, and Mr Garrard’s treatment of 
his subject would not have been less Christian if it had been less one- 
sided on this point. : 

However, when this has been said, it remains that his account of 
the contributions made to the study of the idea of duty by Christian 
thinkers down the ages will be of great value to all who are interested 
in the subject ; and the same may be said of the third part of his book 
in which he traverses the same ground again discussing their teaching 
on what he calls ‘the moral situation’ as a whole. Of special value 
here is his treatment of the use made by different writers of the ideas 
of ius naturale, ius gentium, and ius civile, and of the complications 
introduced by the Christian distinction between the creative, the pre- 
servative, and the redemptive activity of God. The main theme 
discussed in this section is the conflict between the subjective and 
objective views of duty, and there is also reference to the question 
of the place of the Church in the world. Of these two subjects 
Mr Garrard’s own position may be indicated by two further quotations :— 

‘To this question the true answer appears to be that, if we have 
thought out the situation to the best of our ability, we do have know- 
ledge and not mere opinion of what we ought to do. Nevertheless, 
we may still be mistaken, not as to what is our duty, but as to what the 
situation is and what action is really needed to meet the greatest claim 
upon us’ (p. 154). 

‘ If Christianity means loving your neighbour as yourself in obedi- 
ence to God, then Luther’s attitude, which was also the attitude of the 
Church in the fourth century when it accepted the position offered to 
it upon the victory of Constantine, is the right one. If, on the other 
hand, it means living as men would live in a world where there was no 
sin, then Christianity must once more become the religion of a small 
minority, living as far as possible the life of the cloister’ (p. 232). 
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The Worshipping Community, by H. C. L. Heywoop, M.A., Fellow 
and Dean of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Pp. 134. 
(The Faith Press, London, 1938.) 


THESE six lectures develop the thought that Christianity is primarily 
the faith of a worshipping community. The first lecture states the 
thesis, the next two consider its bearing on our understanding of the 
creeds ; then follow two lectures on worship and one on morals. The 
first three are the most interesting. In them the author has something 
original to say which makes this book stand out among the multitude 
of small books on similar subjects. In the last three lectures the bear- 
ing of the main thesis is less clearly shown, and they give the impression 
of simply repeating what has often been said before. 


The Christian Understanding of Man, by Prof. T. E. Jessop, Prof. R. L. 
Catuoun, Prof. N. N. ALExelev, Prof. Emit BRUNNER, Pastor 
PIERRE Maury, The Rev. Austin FARRER, Prof. W. M. Horton. 
Pp. 268. (Allen and Unwin, London, 1938.) 


The Kingdom of God and History, by Prof. C. H. Dopp, Dr Epwyn 
BEevaAN, Dr CHRISTOPHER Dawson, Prof. EUGENE Lyman, 
Prof. Paut TiLuicu, Prof. H. WENDLAND, Prof. H. G. Woop. 
Pp. 216. (Allen and Unwin, London, 1938.) 


The Christian Faith and the Common Life, by Nits EHRENSTROM, 
Prof. M. Disetius, Prof. JoHN BENNETT, THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
York, Prof. REINHOLD NiEeBuurR, Prof. H. H. FARMER, Dr W. 
Wiesner. Pp. 196. (Allen and Unwin, London, 1938.) 


_ Church and Community, by Prof. E. E. Auprey, Prof. E. BARKER, 
Dr ByOrKguist, Dr H. Liye, Prof. S. Zanxov, Dr Pau 
Dovuctass, Prof. K. S. LaTouRETTE, M. BoEGNER. Pp. 259. 
(Allen and Unwin, London, 1938.) 


Church, Community, and State in Relation to Education, by Prof. F. 
CLarRKE, Dr Paut Monrogk, Prof. W. ZEnNKovsky, C. R. Morris, 
J. W. D. Situ, Prof. P. H. Konnstamm. Pp. 234. (Allen and 
Unwin, London, 1938.) 


The Universal Church and the World of Nations, by THE MarQuEss 
oF LoTHIAN, SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN, Dr O. VON DER GABLENTZ, 
Joun Foster DuLLEs, Prof. Max HuBER, Pastor W. MENN, the 
Rev. V. A. Demant, Prof. Orro Piper, Canon C. E. Raven. 
Pp. 315. (Allen and Unwin, London, 1938.) 


THESE books contain essays written in preparation for the Conference 
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on Church, Community, and State held in Oxford in July 1937. Each 
author is responsible for his own contribution, but first drafts were 
circulated among each group, and then revised in the light of criticisms 
and suggestions received. 

It is a pity that these six volumes have been published almost simul- 
taneously. Whilst the essays differ in value (as in all symposia) the 
general level is high, and together they probably represent the most 
significant contribution of Christian thinking on the problems of the 
world to-day that has as yet been published. I doubt whether any- 
where else is to be found side by side a statement of the carefully 
considered judgements of so many able and eminent thinkers repre- 
senting so many different traditions of ecclesiastical and national 
culture. They are books which deserve the careful attention which 
most readers would have found it easier to give them if they had 
appeared singly at six-monthly intervals. 

Certainly a reviewer cannot attempt any serious critical comment on 
such a wealth of material. All he can do is to notice some of the 
chief impressions left on his mind. Thus, in Zhe Christian Under- 
standing of Man may be noticed Professor Alexeiev’s exposition of 
Marxism, a most illuminating account of this still so largely unfamiliar 
doctrine. To one reader, at least, it has suggested an interesting com- 
parison between the Marxian anthropology and certain strains in 
Whitehead’s Process and Reality. In the same volume it is instructive 
to notice how Brunner the Swiss Calvinist and Farrer the English 
Anglican espouse the same general point of view with characteristically 
typical differences. In Zhe Kingdom of God and History Professor 
Tillich produces the impression of needlessly complicating the subject 
by thinking and speaking in abstractions ; Professor Wendland shows 
the German mind at work more attractively, wrestling directly with its 
problems in the concrete ; Professor Dodd has thought his way through 
to a conclusion which can be stated with a clarity most convincing to 
an English reader. 

In The Christian Faith and the Common Life the essays of Professors 
Dibelius and Wiesner stand out as bringing before English readers 
matter less familiar than the rest. They are most informative on the 
way in which German Protestant thought, both Lutheran and Reformed, 
considers the relation between the Christian Faith and the claims of 
Tus Naturale. In Church and Community the contributions of Dr Lilje 
and Professor Zankov are especially noteworthy as discussing the im- 
portance of nationality from the points of view of German Lutheranism 
and Bulgarian Orthodoxy. In both the ‘existential’ treatment of the 
subject is clearly recognizable. Dr Ernest Barker’s account of what 
differentiates the Church from other societies is of real importance. 
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The volume on Church, Community, and State in Relation to Education 
gives a bird’s eye view of problems which confront the Church in many 
different countries with different forms of government. In the volume 
on Zhe Universal Church and the World of Nations special mention 
must be made of the paper on ‘ The Christian Understanding of Law’ 
by Dr Max Huber, an examination of fundamental principles by a great 
international jurist. 

To these brief notes must be added an apology to other writers who 
are only unmentioned because to give any adequate account of the 
books as a whole would require more space than is possible in a single 
review. No doubt the simultaneous publication of the books was due 
to the thought that events are moving so rapidly that delay might 
render them less apposite. I doubt whether this is so, for they con- 
tain much that is of permanent value, and the reader could easily 
discount details which only apply to particular and passing conditions. 
And the haste with which they have been issued has resulted in certain 
faults of production which the essays themselves deserve to have 
escaped. One of the volumes is irritating in the way in which the 
page headings give no guidance as to which is which essay. Not one 
of them has an index. And there are places where editorial notes on 
contributions by foreign authors would have been of great assistance 
to an English reader. When, for example, Professor Alexeiev refers to 
‘the Restoration period’ the only thing that is clear is that it has 
nothing to do with the reign of his Britannic majesty King Charles II. 

LrEonarD Honpcson. 


Immortality ; a critique of the relations between the process of nature 
and the world of man’s ideas: by Count HERMANN KEYSERLING. 
Translated from the third edition by JANE MARSHALL. Pp. 232, 
demy 8vo. (Oxford University Press, 1938.) 


THE story of this book is a curious one. It first appeared in German, 
under the title of Unsterblichkeit, thirty-one years ago. Three years 
later, in 1910, a second edition was called for, but the author, while 
allowing it to be issued, confessed that he had changed his opinions so 
much since 1907 that he could no longer subscribe to many of the 
sentences which he had nevertheless left standing. The frame of mind 
which originally produced the book had become entirely foreign to 
him. ‘Ten years more elapsed, and in 1920 he speaks of ‘the spiral 
course of inner development’ as having brought him back close to the 
standpoint from which the work had originally been written. Finally, 
in 1937, he confesses himself surprised to find that an English edition 
is now called for. 
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Count von Keyserling is a thinker who takes himself very seriously 
and expects his readers to do the same. He eschews the Christian 
virtue of humility. Nevertheless, we cannot forget that Dr Inge once 
described Unsterblichkeit as ‘the best book on Immortality of which 
I have had knowledge for a very long time’, and that Benedetto Croce 
also hailed it with enthusiasm. 

Let the purpose of the work be justly stated. The author does not 
concern himself with alleged revelation, nor with psychical research. 
He gives no account of any empirical evidence for continuance after 
death, since he does not consider that it is a possible content of know- 
ledge for exact science. He only seeks to answer the questions: 
‘What is the significance of the ¢hought of Immortality? How does 
any one come to think such a thought, and what is involved in such a 
capacity or predilection for thinking in that way ?’ 

His approach to the subject may therefore be said to be ontological, 
and a fair judgement upon his achievement can only be attained by keep- 
ing this strictly in mind. Furthermore, he has no illusions about 
Western man, and he quotes with approval a Chinese saying of 1904: 
‘The White man, from excessive eagerness for the means of life, is 
forgetful of life itself.’ 

And now, what is the argument ? 

The chapters are long, and are seven in number. In the first 
Keyserling shews how difficult it is to speak of a consensus gentium 
upon Immortality. A belief in the continuity of individual con- 
sciousness after death is anything but a common possession of mankind. 
All we can really say is that mankind everywhere regards itself as 
inevitably concerned with the Eternal as well as with the Evanescent, 
and some figure this concern after one fashion, some after another. 

The second chapter, which is shorter, deals with the converse—the 
thought of death. It may be summed up in one phrase, ‘ Mors janua 
vitae.’ By an astounding paradox the dead possess more reality for 
men than the living. The destruction of the evanescent only serves to 
bring the Eternal Element into stronger relief. 

In the third chapter the philosophy of belief in general is considered. 
‘In most cases we do not believe on grounds of reason, but we seek 
for grounds because we believe.’ Belief is in fact either (as it certainly 
is in some cases) simply wish-thinking, or (as in others) an illative sense 
which perceives or intuits an idea to be true before any reasons are 
given. In which class ought we to place the belief in continuance 
after death? Some will certainly say ‘in the first class’, and in specific 
cases they will be right. Yet belief in the Eternal is clearly more than 
wish-thinking. It is an ultimate which is beyond intellectual knowledge. 
The thought of Immortality springs from the immediate consciousness 
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that there is that within the human ego which as such knows no limits. 
(Keyserling actually identifies it with the ego itself.) 

The fourth chapter considers the ideas of duration and of being- 
eternal. Duration consists in perpetual change. ‘ Life’ is a progres- 
sive becoming; yet it is only the ‘best years’ which are life proper. 
The rest of the time is partly preparation, partly lamentable decadence. 
The right attitude, therefore, is that which sees in every stage of life’s 
pilgrimage a point which has contact with eternity. The Evanescent 
may wax and wane, but throughout its whole parabola any single 
moment is a state of equal eternal value, and ‘ He who is everywhere 
at the goal, will see in death nothing out of the ordinary’. It follows 
that in essence, we do not coincide with our temporal person. ‘I am 
more than my limitations, more than my person. My person does not 
reach down to the ground of my soul.’ 

The fifth chapter is a consideration of ‘consciousness’. Here 
Keyserling reaches his most debateable point. He proceeds to demon- 
strate once again (as he had done previously in Das Gefiige der Welt, 
1905) that consciousness is not a necessary attribute of life. It is 
essentially discontinuous. There is an X on which consciousness is 
dependent, but X is independent of consciousness, and the latter 
is only one of the many means which life utilizes for its own mainte- 
nance. The meaning of life lies in itself, not in the means or factors 
of it. 

Of course, this fits in very well with the Indian idea that the highest 
state to which we mortals can attain is something akin to dreamless 
sleep. But it is not an idea with which all Westerns will necessarily 
agree, and it does not take enough account of the possibility that con- 
scious mind may become independent of the body mechanism. The 
higher state might be an unconditioned consciousness rather than an 
impersonal subconsciousness. 

Chapter six, on man and mankind, depends for the validity of its 
argument upon an acceptance of the conclusions of Chapter five. But 
it adds certain comparative considerations about the value assigned to 
the individual by different races and religions. Thus it is asserted that 
the Japanese feels primarily as a member of society, this state of things 
being for him the natural premiss of consciousness. The Chinaman, it 
is said, feels equally impersonally, and for the Jew the family often 
proves stronger than his personal ambition. The India of the Vedas 
seems to have produced no individualities. Personality, as we under- 
stand it, was first called to life by Christianity. Where the latter has not 
kindled the flame no one has believed in ‘an infinite worth of the 
human soul’, even though he may be convinced of his own continu- 
ance after death. Whoever would revolt in earnest from Christianity 
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must therefore first of all renounce Individualism. Keyserling evi- 
dently questions whether in this respect Christianity marks an unquali- 
fied advance. ‘ Our premisses are not the only ones possible.’ Even 
in Europe the Totalitarian State or the Cause disputes the rights of the 
individual, and the poorest European teacher secretly feels that this 
doctrine is a disquieting paradox. The great days of a people, politi- 
cally speaking, have always been those in which sense of duty has 
prevailed over self-will. Sometimes the community crumbles into 
individuals, as at the Renaissance and in the age of decadence in 
Imperial Rome, but the collective tendency, Keyserling thinks, is the 
true one to be fostered. It is in fact clear that his own preferences are 
for non-duality as opposed to the modified monism of the Vishistad- 
vaita. He would say no doubt that he was merely stating facts without 
prejudice, but to slur over the reactions against non-duality and to 
belittle the world-wide consequences of the emphasis laid by Christianity 
upon the worth of the individual soul is not to state the whole of the 
facts with impartiality. 

The final chapter deserts the study of the human mind for that of 
zoology, and is mainly a variation of the old theme that Nature cares 
for nothing but the preservation of the type or species and is ‘careless 
of the single life’. Life is a becoming, without a final goal, and the 
individual merely an insignificant member of a supra-individual syn- 
thesis. This is 2 /a mode; it implies the ‘sort of gloomy merging’ of 
which one of Noel Coward’s characters speaks. 

But is there not a confusion here between what 7s, and what is 
intended to be? Perhaps natural philosophy can get us no further. 
But what if the Christian claim should be true, that in Jesus a xawi 
crits Came into being? What if the ordinary cosmic process is not 
complete in itself, but points on to a nobler level of existence beyond 
it, wherein the released soul which has not merely developed person- 
ality but has received the gift of eternal life, dwells in God without 
being identified with God? Keyserling’s construction postulates a 
valuation of Eastern thought which not every one is ready to grant. 
It is far from being an unworthy construction, always assuming that 
the Christian postulates are rejected. But the teaching of Ramanuja 
is enough to shew that even the East has been sometimes ready to 
think along lines which are at least not inharmonious with those of 
Christians. 

There is no index to the book, and if there were one we do not 
think it would shew any reference to the ideas just referred to, nor to 
the idea of conditional immortality, which was at least worth discussing. 

A. C. Bouquet. 
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Leitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (Vol. xxxvi, Nos. 1 
and 2: A. Tépelmann, Berlin), E. KLosteERMANN Neue Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der lateinischen Hss. des Irenaeus—F. R. M. HitcHcock 
Loofs’ Asiatic source (IQA) and the Ps.-Justin De Resurrectiane— 
H. Watitz Neue Untersuchungen iiber die sogen. judenchristl. Evan- 
gelien—F. FrtcuTEeL Neue Textzeugnisse zu Clemens Alexandrinus— 
H. SEESEMANN Pap.“ und der Paulustext des Clem. Alex.—tO. ROLLER 
Das Buch mit sieben Siegeln—J. FicHtTNER Die Sapientia Salom. in der 
Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte ihrer Zeit—G. BornKamMM Die Kom- 
position der apok. Vis. in der Offenbarung Johannis—J. JEREMIAS 
‘Lass allda deine Gabe’ (Mt. v 23 f.)—J. Jeremias Eckstein-Schluss- 
stein—G. Kitre. Zur Abstammung des Origenes. 


Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, September 1938 
(Vol. lv, pt. 3/4: A. Tépelmann, Berlin). Der Herausceser Der 
synoptische Jesus und das Alte Testament—E. Lunp Ein Knotenpunkt 
in der Urgeschichte: Die Quellenfrage Genesis 9,,_,,—B. LUTHER 
Kahal und ‘Edah als Hilfsmittel der Quellenscheidung im Priesterkodex 
und in der Chronik—F. Dornszirr Antikes zum Alten Testament— 
A. Jepsen Kleine Beitrage zum Zwélfprophetenbuch—W. RupOoLPH 
Der Text der Klagelieder—J. A. BEwer Das Tal der Wanderer in 
Hesekiel 39,,—DER HERAUSGEBER Die Ostraka von Laki8’—Wichtige 
Abhandlungen und Aufsiatze aus Zeitschriften und Sammlungen—Liste 
der bei der Schriftleitung eingegangenen Schriften—Mitteilungen. 
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